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Ladies’ and Misses’ Garden Hats, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Tuscan Garpen Hat. This hat is 
trimmed with a strip of India mull eight inches 
wide and of suitable length, which is edged on 
the sides with Breton lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and on the ends with similar lace 
three inches and a quarter wide. This strip is 
partly gathered and partly box-pleated, and is 


Fig. 1.—Tvuscay Garpen Hat 


wound around the crown as shown by the illus- 
tration, and laid in a loop in the back with two 
unequal ends, fastened with an agrafe of Rhine 
crystals. A half-wreath composed of corn-flow- 
ers, fern leaves, and heath is mixed with the lace. 
A rosette of wide lace trimmed in the centre with 
an agrafe of Rhine crystal is set on the right side. 

Fig. 2.—Warre Batiste Garpen. Har. The 
crown.and brim are made of double batiste 
shirred on.wire. At the left side are loops and 
ends of batiste and a spray of wild roses. The 
strings are of batiste, edged with side-pleated lace. 








Fig. 3.—Hart ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 Years 
otp. The hat of coarse straw is covered with 
pleated white mull, and is trimmed with loops and 
ends of the same, and a spray of wild flowers. 


India Batiste and Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 369. 
Tus fichu-collar consists of a bias strip of 
white India batiste six inches and seven-eighths 
wide and forty inches long, which is edged with 


Fias. 1-3.—LADIES’ AND 


Breton lace two inches and a quarter wide, and 
shirred closely in the middle of the back, and 
six inches and seven-eighths from eachend. The 
shirring is clasped by bands of dead gold as shown 
by the illustration. . 


Patent-leather and Satin Boot. 
See illustration on page 369. 

Tue lower part of this boot is made of black 
patent-leather, trimmed with silver embroidery. 
The top is of maroon satin, furnished with elastic 
sides. The heel is ornamented with silver, and 





Fig. 2—Wuire Batiste Garpen Har. 








at the top of the hoot are fastened silver cords 
and tassels as shown by the illustration, 


Collar with Jabot. 
See illustration on page 369, 

For this collar cut a bias strip of crépe lisse 
six inches wide and half a yard long, edge it on 
the sides with Breton lace two inches and a half 
wide, fold it lengthwise through the middle, and 
pleat it as shown by the illustration. For the 


MISSES’ GARDEN HATS. 


jabot cut two pieces each six inches wide and 
twelve inches and seven-eighths long, which are 
pointed on the ends, and are edged with lace, ex- 
cepting at the top. Having folded the parts as 
shown by the illustration, sew the upper edge to 
the wrong side of a lace and crépe lisse bow, 
cross the ends and fasten with a knot. 


Tidies, Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on page 369. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—This tidy is composed of strips 
of Bordeaux velvet five inches and a quarter 











wide, and strips of écru wash net five inches and 
seven-eighths wide. These are folded on the 
sides for a hem seven-eighths of an inch deep, 
and embroidered in a striped design and with 
open-work figures, The middle of the embroid- 
ered strips is worked as shown by Fig. 2 with 
brown silk in three shades, and with blue and red 
silk in point Russe, the rest of the embroidery is 
worked with réséda silk in three shades in point 
Russe, and with red and blue silk in cross stitch. 





Fig. 3.—Har ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 Years oup, 


For the open-work designs between this em 
broidery draw out twelve lengthwise threads 
each, and catch every eight of the threads left 
standing with one button-hole stiteh. Having 
joined the strips, finish the ends of the tidy with 
fringe. 

Figs. 83 and 4.—This tidy is worked on éeru 
wash net in a striped design with silk, and in 
open-work. First work the middle embroidery 
of each strip (see Fig. 4) in point Russe with olive 
and réséda silk in three shades, work the cross 
stitches with red silk, and for the chain-stitching 
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employ dark olive green silk. The chain stitch 
rows are edged with cross seams of blue silk and 

int Russe stitches of olive and réséda silk in 
two shades, which are interspersed with similar 
stitches of purple and coral red silk. For the 
open-work design draw out sixteen threads of the 
material lengthwise, and catch every eight threads 
at the middle with a button-hole stitch of the rav- 
elled thread. On the ends fold the material on 
the wrong side seven-eighths of an inch deep for 
a hem, and ornament the latter in point Russe 
with réséda, purple, and pink silk. Edge the 
tidy on the ends with button-hole stitches of 
thread, ravel out the material, and catch every 
eight threads with a button-hole stitch of double 
thread. On each thread interval tie three ends 
of réséda silk in two shades, eight inches and 
seven-eighths long, and laid double, and tie every 
two tassels in one knot as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW BOOK. 


We call the especial attention of our readers to 
the sparkling Essay, “ DEBASING THE MORAL 
CURRENCY,” which is published in this Number 
of the BAZAR from advance sheets of GEORGE 
E1ior1’s new book, “ THE IMPRESSIONS OF THE- 
OPHRASTUS SUCH,” which will speedily be pub- 
lished by HARPER & BROTHERS. 





A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and use- 
Sul Boy’s Wardrobe, consisting of Kilt Skirt, 
Shirt Waist, Jacket, Sailor Blouse, and Princesse 
Coat, for Boy from 2 to 7 Years old, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. Full Catalogues 
of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, 
sent free on application ; Forty-page Illustrated 
Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents, 





0H Zhe ULusrraren SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for ng 3 contains a double-page en- 
graving showi thod of signaling with 
the Heliograph, Sede of Afghan chiefs, and 
other interesting features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
os with the Number of WarPEr’s 

EEKLY for June 7. 








THE GATEWAYS OF THE SOUL. 


ROBABLY the question will always re- 

main in dispute between black and blue 
eyes, and their separate auxiliaries in the 
shape of the brown on one side, the gray on 
the other, and the neutral party of the hazel, 
which combines some of the advantages of 
both. The party of the black eye will al- 
ways claim the vivid charm of contrast with 
white skin, of brilliancy, of the starry effect 
of midnight skies, not to mention that of a 
passionate and romantic temperament ac- 
companying that eye, of which the Bazar 
has already spoken. The party of the blue 
eye will always claim the equally strong 
charm of harmonious blending of blue iris 
with blue vein, with rosy cheek and snowy 
brow, and of the effect of sunbeams in the 
azure skies of morning. And either party, 
in reply, will bring forward notable excep- 
tions in temperament, and instances where 
the black eye or the blue directly interfered 
with beauty—such a person, whose extreme 
whiteness would have been in perfect ac- 
cord with a blue eye being simply ghastly 
with a black one, while the black eye, con- 
trasting so violently with the whiteness, 
wears a sharpness not at all exponential 
of character, and such another whose blue 
eye lets the face fade into insipidity. Yet 
it must be confessed that, lovely as the blue 
eye is in all its variety, now the deep tint 
of the sapphire, now the changing splendor 
of the aquamarine, and now lively with 
beryl-like greenish hues, it usually pleases 
the more the darker it is—that is, the nearer 
its effect approaches the effect of the black 
eye—ant is never seen in its full beauty ex- 
cept where the brows and lashes are so dark 
as to cast shadow and depth around it. 

The color of the eyebrow, and its distance 
from the central line or long diameter of 
the orbit, and its shape, whether straight or 
arched, are as important to the eye as its 
lashes are. In all cases a delicately pen- 
cilled brow enhances the attraction of-an 
eye, arched just sufficiently to make an 
agreeable line, without that excessive lift- 
ing which speaks of a questioning, queru- 
lous, worrying, and irritable nature, with- 
out any shagginess in its decision, tending 
slightly downward on the temple in a line 
that always suggests melancholy and poetry, 
and being of a shade just a little darker than 
the hair of the head when that is not entire- 





ly black. With such an eyebrow, and with 
lashes long and silken, and possibly curling 
backward at the tips the least in the world, 
an eye would have to be exceedingly ugly 
in itself not to be made beautiful by its 
framing. 

Assuredly the poet SPENSER knew what 
he was about when he declared of Belphebe 


at 
“A hundred graces on her eyelids sate.” 


He must have understood the satisfaction 
to the admiring sense given by the full 
white waxen lid, a trifle too heavy ever to 
be entirely thrown back, and capable of 
veiling the betraying glance every now and 
then with that reserve of modesty more be- 
witching than the most abandoned revela- 
tion of beauty ever is. The eye to which 
this lid fits often retreats into insignifi- 
cance, and the eye where there is one line 
too much loses all beauty through promi- 
nence. “What makes the eye beautiful ?” 
asks WILLIAM Hunt, the painter. “Not the 
eye itself, although there are intrinsic forms 
which we acknowledge to be beautiful. It 
is the regard, the soul, and in part what sur- 
rounds the eye; not the ‘liquid look’—a snail 
has that.” Thus set under a fit brow, with 
lovely lids and lashes, it would seem, after 
all, to make no particular difference what 
the color is. Yet every one is not of that 
opinion. “Behold, thou art fair, my love,” 
said King SoLomon; “behold, thou art 
fair; thou hast doves’ eyes;” and saying 
that he has said enough to let us know 
that the eyes of his love are beautiful, al- 
though we have never observed that either 
lids or lashes had much to do with a dove’s 
eyes. Still we have been told by scholars 
that this phrase of which the singer was so 
fond may be translated as well by the words 
“thine eyes are doves,” which makes anoth- 
er picture, and confirms the fancy that it is 
“the regard, the soul,” which gives an eye its 
power, and lends more authority to the be- 
lief that the eye’s chief charm is its expres- 
sion, the spirit which it betrays and inter- 
prets. Probably the poet would not have 
waited to learn the tint of Ginevra’s eyes, in 
order to confess their power, when he wrote: 





“ For through thy long dark lashes, low depending, 
The soul of melancholy gentleness 
Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress. 
At once such majesty with sweetness blending 
I worship more, but can not love thee less!” 


Phrenologists and the followers of Lava- 
TER insist upon the characteristics that the 
eye betrays, considering every item of its 
construction, as a portal of the brain, which 
has a tale to tell concerning the owner, and 
which denotes, according to its lines of full- 
ness or depression, the presence or absence 
of such organs as indicate form, order, lan- 
guage, calculation, color, and other traits of 
similar nature. 

But be the eyes of what color they may, 
and indicative of whatsoever nature, they 
are still the very beacon-lights of the coun- 
tenance. And although one may have fine 
eyes and yet be comparatively plain, one 
can not have ugly eyes and be beautiful. 
Seeing this, we are often led to regret that 
people pay so little heed to the care of the 
eyes, endeavor so little to preserve their 
powers, and have so little hesitation about 
calling on them for more service than they 
can render, reading by twilight, sometimes 
by moonlight, putting off the evil day of 
spectacles through some mistaken vanity, 
sleeping or working with strong light di- 
rectly before them instead of at one side or 
behind, trying them with smoke, with thick 
veils, with constant use, and so making ready 
presently, one would imagine, to sit in dark- 
ness. 

Nothing is more injurious to a beautiful 
eye than short sight. The unfortunate vic- 
tim, taught by instinct to narrow the aper- 
ture and bring the focus nearer, is always 
wrinkling the two eyelids, and neither splen- 
dor nor softness nor lovely shape avails un- 
der such a habit; the head, besides, is al- 
ways being thrust forward to aid the sight, 
and a line which, if it is not a frown, resem- 
bles one, comes upon the forehead between 
the eyes, and mars the white smooth surface 
that should be there, to the destruction of 
that calm beauty which it ought to have. 
This near-sightedness is a defect, too, con- 
stantly becoming more frequent with us, 
whether from habits of study, from life in 
narrow streets, from ancestral neglect, or 
from some unexplained cause. It is not a 
little singular that those who have the rear- 
ing and instruction of children do not guard 
more carefully against so wretched a tend- 
ency. In some cases it is, to be sure, a 
hereditary disease that can hardly be treat- 
ed curatively, but simply so as to become no 
worse; but in many other cases it is an ac- 
cident that could have been entirely pre- 
vented, or that, having occurred, can be en- 
tirely cured ; and one would presume that its 
avoidance and treatment should be among 
the first active anxieties of parents so soli- 
citous to prevent. other troubles and deform- 
ities, since even when the near-sighted are 





able, by careful and sleepless discipline, to 
escape the deformity of it, it is only through 
the really serious trouble of giving up more 
than half of the pleasures of the eye, the 
pleasures which most must think those of 
the highest sense of all. 








IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


DEBASING THE MORAL CURRENCY. 


L ne faut pas mettre un ridicule od il n’y en 

a point: c’est se gater le goit, c’est corrom- 

pre son jugement et celui des autres. Mais le 

ridicule qui est quelque part, il faut l’y voir, len 

tirer avec grace et d’une maniére qui plaise et qui 
instruise.” 

I am fond of quoting this passage from La 
Bruyére, because the subject is one where I like 
to show a Frenchman on my side, to save my sen- 
timents from being set down to my peculiar dull- 
ness and deficient sense of the ludicrous, and also 
that they may profit by that enhancement of ideas 
when presented in a foreign tongue, that glamour 
of unfamiliarity conferring a dignity on the foreign 
names of very common things, of which even a 
philosopher like Dugald Stewart confesses the in- 
fluence. I remember hearing a fervid woman at- 
tempt to recite in English the narrative of a beg- 
ging Frenchman who described the violent death 
of his father in the July days, The narrative 
had impressed her, through the mists of her flush- 
ed anxiety to understand it, as something quite 
grandly pathetic; but finding the facts turn out 
meagre, and her audience cold, she broke off, say- 
ing, “It sounded so much finer in French—jai 
vu le sang. de mon pére, and so on—I wish I could 
repeat it in French.” This was a pardonable il- 
lusion in an old-fashioned lady who had not re- 
ceived the polyglot education of the present day ; 
but I observe that even now much nonsense and 
bad taste win admiring acceptance solely by virtue 
of the French language, and one may fairly desire 
that what seems a just discrimination should profit 
by the fashionable prejudice in favor of La Bru- 
yere’s idiom. But I wish he had added that the 
habit of dragging the ludicrous into tepics where 
the chief interest is of a different or even opposite 
kind is a sign not of endowment, but of deficiency. 
The art of spoiling is within reach of the dullest 
faculty : the coarsest clown with a hammer in his 
hand might chip the nose off every statue and bust 
in the Vatican, and stand grinning at the effect of 
his work. Because wit is an exquisite product of 
high powers, we are not therefore forced to ad- 
mit the sadly confused inference of the monoto- 
nous jester, that he is establishing his superiority 
over every less facetious person, and over every 
topic on which he is ignorant or insensible, by be- 
ing uneasy until he has distorted it in the small 
cracked mirror which he carries about with him 
as a joking apparatus. Some high authority is 
needed to give many worthy and timid persons 
the freedom of muscular repose under the grow- 
ing demand on them to laugh when they have no 
other reason than the peri! of being taken for dull- 
ards ; still more to inspire them with the courage 
to say that they object to the theatrical spoiling 
for themselves and their children of all affecting 
themes, all the grander deeds and aims of men, 
by burlesque associations adapted to the taste of 
rich fish-mongers in the stalls and their assistants 
in the gallery. The English people in the present 
generation are falsely reputed to know Shakspeare 
(as, by some innocent persons, the Florentine 
mule-drivers are believed to have known the Divi- 
na Commedia, not, perhaps, excluding all the subtle 
discourses in the “ Purgatorio” and “ Paradiso’’) ; 
but there seems a clear prospect that in the com- 
ing generation he will be known to them through 
burlesques, and that his plays will find a new life 
as pantomimes. A bottle-nosed Lear will come 
on with a monstrous corpulence, from which he 
will frantically dance himself free during the mid- 
night storm; Rosalind and Celia will join in a 
grotesque ballet with shepherds and shepherdess- 
es; Ophelia in fleshings and a voluminous brevity 
of grenadine will dance through the mad scene, fin- 
ishing with the famous “ attitude of the scissors” 
in the arms of Laertes ; and all the speeches in 
Hamlet will be so ingeniously parodied that the 
originals will be reduced to a mere memoria 
technica of the improver’s puns—premonitory 
signs of a hideous millennium, in which the lion 
will have to lie down with the lascivious monkeys 
whom (if we may trust Pliny) his soul naturally 
abhors. 

I have been amazed to find that some artists 
whose own works have the ideal stamp are guite 
insensible to the damaging tendency of the bur- 
lesquing spirit which ranges to and fro and up 
and down on the earth, seeing no reason (except a 
precarious censorship) why it should not appro- 
priate every sacred, heroic, and pathetic theme 
which serves to make up the treasure of human 
admiration, hope, and love. One would have 
thought that their own half-despairing efforts to 
invest in worthy outward shape the vague inward 
impressions of sublimity, and the consciousness 
of an implicit ideal in the commonest scenes, might 
have made them susceptible of some disgust or 
alarm at a spécies.of burlesque which is likely to 
render their compositions no better than a dis- 
solving view, where every noble form is seen melt- 
ing into its preposterous caricature. It used to 
be imagined of the unhappy medieval Jews that 
they parodied Calvary by crucifying dogs ; if they 
had been guilty, they would at least have had the 
excuse of the hatred and rage begotten by perse- 
cution. Are we on the way to a parody which 
shall have no other excuse than the reckless search 
after fodder for degraded appetites—after the 
pay to be earned by pasturing Circe’s herd where 
they may defile every monument of that growing 
life which should have kept them human ? 

The world seems to me well supplied with what 
is genuinely ridiculous; wit and humor may play 








as harmlessly or beneficently round the chan- 
ging facets of egoism, absurdity, and vice as the 
sunshine over the rippling sea or the dewy mead- 
ows. Why should we make our delicious sense 
of the ludicrous, with its invigorating shocks of 
laughter and its irrepressible smiles, which are 
the outglow of an inward radiation as gentle and 
cheering as the warmth of morning, flourish like 
a brigand on the robbery of our mental wealth ? 
—or let it take its exercise as a madman might, 
if allowed ‘a free nightly promenade, by draw- 
ing the populace with bonfires which leave some 
venerable structure a blackened ruin, or send a 
scorching smoke across the portraits of the past, 
at which we once looked with a loving recogni- 
tion of fellowship, and disfigure them into butts 
of mockery ?—nay, worse, use it to degrade the 
healthy appetites and affections of our nature as 
they are seen to be degraded in insane patients 
whose system, all out of joint, finds matter for 
screaming laughter in mere topsy-turvy, makes 
every passion preposterous or obscene, and turns 
the hard-won order of life into a second chaos 
hideous enough to make one wail that the first 
was ever thrilled with light ? 

This is what I call debasing the moral curren- 
cy: lowering the value of every inspiring fact 
and tradition so that it will command less and 
less of the spiritual products, the generous mo- 
tives which sustain the charm and elevation of 
our social existence—the something besides bread 
by which man saves his soul alive. The bread- 
winner of the family may demand more and more 
coppery shillings, or assignats, or greenbacks, for 
his day’s work, and so get the needful quantum of 
food ; but let that moral currency be emptied of its 
value—let a greedy buffoonery debase all historic 
beauty, majesty, and pathos, and the more you 
heap up the desecrated symbols, the greater will be 
the lack of the ennobling emotions which subdue 
the tyranny of suffering, and make ambition one 
with social virtue. 

And yet, it seems, parents will put into the 
hands of their children ridiculous parodies (per- 
haps with more ridiculous “ illustrations”) of the 
poems which stirred their own tenderness or fil- 
ial piety, and carry them to make their first ac- 
quaintance with great men, great works, or sol- 
emn crises through the medium of some miscel- 
laneous burlesque which, with its idiotic puns and 
farcical attitudes, will remain among their prima- 
ry associations, and reduce them throughout their 
time of studious preparation for life to the mor- 
al imbecility of an inward giggle at what might 
have stimulated their high emulation, or fed the 
fountains of compassion, trust, and constancy. 
One wonders where these parents have deposited 
that stock of morally educating stimuli which is 
to be independent of poetic tradition, and to sub- 
sist in spite of the finest images being degraded, 
and the finest words of genius being poisoned as 
with some befooling drug. 

Will fine wit, will exquisite humor, prosper the 
more through this turning of all things indiscrim- 
inately into food for a gluttonous laughter, an idle 
craving without sense of flavors? On the con- 
trary. That delightful power which La Bruyére 
points to—“le ridicule qui est quelque part, il 
faut I’y voir, l’en tirer avec grace et d’une maniére 
qui plaise et qui instruise”—depends on a dis- 
crimination only compatible with the varied sen- 
sibilities which give sympathetic insight, and with 
the justice of perception which is another name 
for grave knowledge. Such a result is no more to 
be expected from faculties on the strain to find 
some small hook by which they may attach the 
lowest incongruity to the most momentous sub- 
ject, than it is to be expected of a sharper, watch- 
ing for gulls in a great political assemblage, that 
he will notice the blundering logic of partisan 
speakers, or season his observation with the salt 
of historical parallels. But after all our psycho- 
logical teaching, and in the midst of our zeal for 
education, we are still, most of us, at the stage 
of believing that mental powers and habits have 
somehow, not perhaps in the general statement, 
but in any particular case, a kind of spiritual glaze 

st conditions which we are continually ap- 
plying to them. We soak our children in habits 
of contempt and exultant gibing, and yet are con- 
fident that—as Clarissa one day said to me—“ we 
can always teach them to be reverent in the right 
place, you know.” And doubtless if she were to . 
take her boys to see a burlesque Socrates, with 
swollen legs, dying in the utterance of cockney 
puns, and were to hang up a sketch of this com- 
ic scene among their bedroom prints, she would 
think this preparation not at all to the prejudice 
of their emotions on hearing their tutor read that 
narrative of the Apology which has been conse- 
crated by the reverent gratitude of ages. This 
is the impoverishment that threatens our poster- 
ity: a new Famine, a meagre fiend with lewd 
grin and’ clumsy hoof, is breathing a moral mil- 
dew over the harvest of our human sentiments. 
These are the most delicate elements of our too 
easily perishable civilization. And here again I 
like to quote a French testimony. Sainte-Beuve, 
referring to a time of insurrectionary disturbance, 
says: “ Rien de plus prompt a baisser que la civi- 
lization dans les crises comme celle-ci; on perd 
en trois semaines le résultat de plusieurs sidcles. 
La civilization, la vie est une chose apprise et in- 
ventée, qu’on le sache bien: ‘ Jnventas aut qui 
vitam excoluere per artes.’ Les hommes apres 
quelques années de paix oublient trop cette veri- 
té: ils arrivent 4 croire que la culture est chose 
innée, qu’elle est la méme chose que la nature, 
La sauvagerie est toujours 14 4 deux pas, et, des 
qu’on lache pied, elle recommence.” We have 
been severely enough taught (if we were willing 
to learn) that our civilization, considered as a 
splendid material fabric, is helplessly in peril with- 
out the spiritual police of sentiments or ideal feel- 
ings. And it is this invisible police which we 
had need, as a community, strive to maintain in 
efficient force. How if a dangerous “Swing” 
were sometimes disguised in a versatile entertain- 
er devoted to the amusement of mixed audiences ? 
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And I confess. that sometimes when I see a cer- 
tain style of young lady, who checks our tender 
admiration with rouge and henna and all the bla- 
zonry of an extravagant expenditure, with slang 
and bold ie intended to signify her eman- 
cipated view of things, and with cynical mockery 
which she mistakes for penetration, I am sorely 
tempted to hiss out “ Pétroleuse/” It is a small 
matter to have our palaces set aflame compared 
with the misery of having our sense of a noble 
womanhood, which is the inspiration of a purify- 
ing shame, the promise of life-penetrating affec- 
tion, stained and blotted out by images of repul- 
siveness. These things come, not of higher ed- 
ucation, but of dull ignorance fostered into pert- 
ness by the greedy vulgarity which reverses Peter’s 
visionary lesson, and learns to call all things com- 
mon and unclean. It comes of debasing the mor- 
al currency. 

The Tirynthians, according to an ancient story 
reported by Athenwus, becoming conscious that 
their trick of laughter at every thing and nothing 
was making them unfit for the conduct of serious 
affairs, appealed to the Delphic oracle for some 
means of cure. The god prescribed a peculiar 
form of sacrifice, which would be effective if they 
could carry it through without laughing. They 
did their best; but the flimsy joke of a boy upset 
their unaccustomed gravity, and in this way the 
oracle taught them that even the gods could not 
prescribe a quick cure for a long vitiation, or give 
power and dignity to a people who in a crisis of 
the public well-being were at the mercy of a poor 
jest. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER EVENING DRESSES. 

\ HILE very gay colors are again fashion- 
able in costumes for the street and for 
day wear, it is a subject of remark that white 
and black toilettes predominate in the evening, 
when full dress is worn. Young ladies wear 
dresses of soft cream white India muslin, or else 
of batiste, which is purer white, and has more 
dressing than India goods; or else they choose 
white barége, or the new fabric called nun’s 
cloth, which is all wool, woven irregularly like 
French bunting, and as transparent as gauze. 
For India muslin and batiste, embroidery and 
lace are the trimmings, with, many loops and a 
panier sash of brocade or satin ribbon. These 
dresses are usually made up over white silk, or 
perhaps satin, and sometimes colored silk is used 
for a foundation. The pointed waist extends 
slightly over the hips on the sides, and the panier 
fullness stands out almost abruptly from the 
plain smooth edges of the corsage. The neck is 
either square or in surplice shape, if high; but if 
low, it is round. Sleeves of lace reaching to the 
elbow are worn with both high and low waists. 
The panier drapery begins under the flat points 
in front, and rounds out very full and ample on 
the hips and behind, If a puff is used in the 
back, it is very soft, irregular, and drooping, in- 
stead of the stiff heavy puffs formerly made to 
look as round as if stiffened with crinoline. The 
flowing skirt is not very elaborately trimmed if 
the material is rich. With satin skirts a single 
border flounce, or a cluster of several narrow 
flounces forming a border, or else fans or pyr- 
amids at intervals, trim the foot of the dress, 
and in many cases the satin skirt is left entirely 
plain ; indeed, a striped satin skirt is considered 
most effective without trimming. There is a lit- 
tle more fullness in demi-trained skirts, the nar- 
rowest measuring three and a fourth yards; for 
full-trained skirts four yards is the average 
width. The short dresses of muslin made for 
ball dresses are only two and a half yards wide. 
A great deal of Breton lace is used on batiste 
and India muslin dresses, A Parisian dress of 
creamy white batiste has a short apron made of 
an embroidered panier scarf, which drapes the 
back also. Color is introduced prettily in this 
dress by making it over a pink silk lining; be- 
low the short apron the remainder of the front 
and side gores of the pink silk are covered with 
crosswise pleated frills alternately of Breton lace 
and of the batiste. Large long-looped bows of 
pink and cream white satin are on the sides. 
The pointed basque of silk covered with batiste 
has the front and sleeves almost entirely of lace. 
A lovely evening dress of the sheer white nun’s 
cloth has its soft drapings edged with fly fringe. 
Barége and grenadine dresses are partly of the 
plain fabric and partly satin, striped or brocaded. 
They are trimmed with knife-pleatings of the 
material or else with blonde lace, which is some- 
times beaded. They are invariably made up over 
silk. The lustrous Paris muslin called silk mus- 
lin is used for over-dresses, with embroidery on 
tulle and lace for trimming. White foulard 
dresses have shirred full fronts to the waist and 
on the over-skirt, with light frills of Valenciennes, 
Malines, or Breton lace. The black dresses so 
much used in the evening by older ladies have 
usually satin for a foundation, as its lustre is 
needed to brighten the effect, and white lace is 
again in favor for trimming black. Thus the 
vest and the three front gored breadths will be 
nearly covered with lace in wide flounces or else 
in lengthwise panels, or a shawl will be draped 
asanapron. Stripes of black satin on white satin 
are also used for vests and petticoat breadths ; 
the flowing train is then black satin, and the 
panier scarf of the stripes begins in front, encir- 
cles the hips, and forms revers on the train. 
Flowers are not much used either on black or 
white dresses, except in the corsage bouquet, 
that has grown in its dimensions until it almost 
covers the front of the dress about the waist. If 
artificial flowers are used, a smaller bouquet is 
on each elbow sleeve, and a series of bouquets 

extends down the sides and front of the skirt. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ROUND HATS. 


Two styles of round hats imported from Lon- 
don have found favor with young ladies. The 





first is the English turban, with a broad square 
low crown and rolled close brim. This is liked 
in the fashionable rough straws, but is also shown 
in chip. It is trimmed with a gay soft scarf, very 
full, and closely wound around the crown. A 
bow or knot is on one side, and wings of birds 
are stuck in the scarf; sometimes there are as 
many as six small wings. The brim has a band 
of bias velvet-—not wide enough to conceal all 
the straw—set plainly around it, with perhaps a 
bow on the right side. These hats are worn 
quite far back, and frame the face like a halo. 
They are sometimes called the bonnet turban. 
The other English round hat has a straight 
wide brim, and half-high square crown trimmed 
with the nodding cluster of ostrich tips known as 
the Prince of Wales feathers. When wire is put 
in the edge of this wide brim it is rolled slightly 
up all around if the wearer likes ; a plain smooth 
velvet facing is on the brim. The trimming is a 
scarf of plaid foulard in bandana colors, or else 
satin either plain, polka-dotted, or striped. The 
feathers are at the back, or else quite far back 
on the left side, nodding forward on the crown. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 


The standing collar around the neck of a dress 
is now covered with shirring to match the other 
trimmings, The drawing-strings pass around the 
collar, not up and down upon it. 

Surplice effects given by shirred pieces down 
the front are greatly in favor for dress waists. 
Striped, plaid, or polka-dotted silk or satin is used 
for this purpose; thus an almond-colored basque 
and over-skirt is worn with a full-shirred front of 
Scotch plaid silk, and the kilt skirt is also of the 
gay plaid. To trim waists in this way take two 
pieces lengthwise of the goods, each a fourth of a 
yard wide, and long enough to reach from the 
shoulder-seam to the end of the basque front. 
Double the upper end to make a ruffle an inch 
wide, and shirr it across in a bunch of five or six 
rows, drawing it into half its width; then make 
two similar clusters of shirring at the waist line, 
drawing them much narrower than at the top, to 
give a tapering effect. This is prettiest in a soft 
trimming fabric, and does not need to be lined 
with foundation lawn. Sometimes a broad belt 
passes over it at the waist, and the part below the 
belt hangs in two loops like a great Alsacian bow, 
or else forms a sash. Some dresses have a more 
full blouse effect given them by covering the 
whole space from the front of the neck down 
with a single breadth of the striped or plaid silk. 
The checked Panama cloths so much used by 
young ladies for spring suits are so thin and pli- 
able that the surplice drapery is made of the 
cloth, merely piped on the edges with olive, ma- 
roon, or seal brown silk. 

Some of the polonaises sent out by Worth have 
the vest sewed in the garment, but separated just 
below the waist, arid the ends hanging and tied 
with ribbon loops, or else ornamented like a tas- 
sel. Similarly trimmed sash ends are also on the 
sides of skirts. What is called the Marquise 
polonaise is much used for thin dresses, This 
rounds in front, and forms panier folds on the 
hips like those of the Marie Antoinette polonaise 
illustrated last week, but the edges are very much 
trimmed with frills, or lace, or fringe. Another 
fancy in new polonaises is that of cutting off the 
two middle back forms to make a point just be- 
low the waist, and gathering the bouffant full 
skirt to the pointed waist. Sash drapery begin- 
ning in the side seams and drooping low on the 
tournure is another fashion, while just the reverse 
of this is seen in other garments where all the 
long sash is confined to the front. Black and 
white plaid sashes are worn with black dresses, 
They are draped under the back of the basque 
with long broad loo;-s and fringed ends showing. 
There are also belts of the silk or satin of the 
dress trimming, from which hang straight down 
behind two broad flat loops aud two long sash 
ends. The sashes that have been laid aside for 
many years are seen again, and the over-dresses 
of last season are all being remodelled by mere- 
ly making the long low draperies shorter and 
higher. 

WHITE FLANNEL DRESSES, ETC. 


White flannel suits are made for ladies to wear 
in midsummer at the sea-side. They have kilt 
skirts suspended from a narrow yoke, and the 
pleats are bordered near ee dg with gay 
bandana plaid cut ina bias band. The over-skirt 
has a very short scarf-like apron with long draped 
back, and is also bordered with plaid. The basque 
is caught up in the back to give full panier effect 
on the hips, and handkerchief pieces of the plaid 
are arranged like a sash bow in the back and 
around the neck. These suits cost $15 to $20. 

What are called cheese-cloth suits are dresses 
made of unbleached muslin, and trimmed with 
rows of woolen skirt braid, or else bias red and 
yellow plaids in the handkerchief patterns. The 
vests, lengthwise pleatings, paniers, and other 
stylish fancies are seen in these dresses, and the 
whole suit costs but $7 50 or $8. 


FOULARD WRAPPERS, ETC. 


Morning wrappers of foulard silk are a sum- 
mer luxury because of their lightness, their weight 
being scarcely perceptible, as they are made 
without lining. The damask, plain, twilled, and 
stamped foulards are all used for these robes de 
chambre, and they are trimmed with pleatings of 
Breton lace. Pale cream-color, blue, and drab 
are favorite colors, and often they are piped with 
dark red, old gold, or navy blue. The shape is 
very simple, without fullness at the waist line, 
and the Breton lace is in graduated horizontal 
rows on the front, or else it sweeps down in two 
long perpendicular lines. They cost from $25 
to $45. 

Charming caps of muslin to be worn at break- 
fast have mob crowns bordered with scant ruf- 
fles that are scalloped neatly, and cost only 90 
cents to $1 25. Bows of light blue, cream, car- 
dinal, or else black ribbon are set in front. More 





expensive caps have pleatings of Breton lace and 
rosettes of Pompadour ribbon. Still others are 
turbans of linen thread in natural écru shades, 
with colors introduced. 

The newest breakfast sacques have insertions 
of Breton lace down the front between rows of 
tucks, and are trimmed around the collar, sleeves, 
and bottom with gathered or pleated Breton lace. 
Similar garments are shown in twilled foulard 
silk of light colors or black, and will be worn 
with skirts of white muslin or of black silk. 
For warmer sacques fine black flannel is used, 
and is trimmed with heavy white torchon lace. 


LACE MITTS. 


Lace mitts became firmly established in favor 
last summer, and are again largely imported in 
black, white, and in colors to match the suit; 
they are also shown embroidered in contrasting 
colors. The regular mitts are preferred, but 
those with half fingers may be had, and to these 
are now added fingered lace gloves such as our 
grandmothers wore; these cost from 60 cents to 
$2 a pair, while the short mitts, to be worn with 
close coat sleeves, are 50 cents to $3 50. Lon- 
ger Chantilly mitts, to be worn with open sleeves, 
have no right or wrong side, no back, no front, 
so that they can be worn on either hand, and 
drawn off and on in the careless fashion of the 
time; these cost $17 to $24; others at $10 have 
the Chevalier flowing cuff in quaint old patterns. 
Maltese lace mitts as thin as a spider’s web are 
$7 25. White lace mitts for the country and for 
evening dress cost from 80 cents up to $4 75. 
Fanciful colored lace mitts that resemble cro- 
cheted lace are shown in gray, rose, lilac, pale 
green, or blue. Quaker mitts in linen colors are 
90 cents to $1. Young girls and children will 
wear these net gloves also, and mothers find 
them the most economical gloves for the little 
women to wear in summer; they cost 60 cents a 
pair in small sizes. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConstaBce, & Co. ; 
and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy’s Hi of Our Own 
Times, just published in the ‘ Franklin Square 
Library,”’ for twenty cents, is filled with bright, 
brief personal sketches, like the following of Mr. 
CospEen: “Mr. CoBpEN was one of the great- 
est orators England has ever known. Nothing 
could exceed the persuasiveness of his style. 
His manner was simple, sweet, and earnest. It 
was transparently sincere. His style was almost 
exclusively conversational, but he had a clear, 
well-toned voice, with a quiet, unassuming pow- 
er in it which enabled him to make his words 
heard distinctly and without effort through the 
great meetings he had often to address. His 
speeches were full of variety. He illustrated 
mevery argument by something drawn from his 

ersonal observation or from reading, and his 
illustrations were always striking, appropriate, 
andinteresting. He hada large amount of bright 
and winning humor, and he spoke the simplest 
and purest English. He never used an unneces- 
sary sentence, or failed for a single moment to 
make his meaning clear.”’ 

—The following curious paragraph was deem- 
ed of sufficient interest by the London corre- 
spondent of the Herald to send it by cable to 
that journal, in which it appeared on the 13th 
ult. It refers to the present Premier of Eng- 
land and Cardinal Newman: “On most Satur- 
day afternoons in the last year of the first decade 
of the present century, two boys, aged respect- 
ively nine and five, might have been seen playing 
in the grounds of Bloomsbury Square, London. 
The boys, both natives of the square, offered the 
most complete contrast to each other in appear- 
ance, The younger, whose head was profuse 
with long, black, glossy ringlets, was a child of 
rare Jewish type of beauty, and full of life and 
activity. The other was grave in demeanor, 
wore his hair close cut, and walked and talked 
and moved in a way which in young people is 
called ‘ old-fashioned.’ He was of pure English 
race and Puritanical family. The names of the 
children denoted these differences as much as 
their appearances, The one was Bensamin Dis- 
RAELI, the other Jouw Newman. Sixty-eight 
years have passed since then, and much has hap- 
pened in the mean time, but nothing more won- 
derful than that the handsome little Jew boy 
should become a Christian and Prime Minister 
of Protestant England, and the Puritan lad a 
Catholie and a Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Chureh.” 

—Ropert Mears Masow, lately deceased in 
Boston, bequeathed to the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, $5000 
as a permanent fund, the income to keep in per- 
petual repair St. John’s Memorial Church; to 
the same trustees $20,000, the income to be 
appropriated for the general purposes of the 
school; to the Massachusetts General Hospital 
$5000, for the support of free beds; to the 
Church for Orphans and Destitute Children in 
Boston, organized by his brother CHARLEs, 
$10,000, the income to be used for general pur- 

oses; to the Boston Provident Association 
$50,000, the income to be used for general pur- 
poses; to the Right Rev. H. B. WarppLg, Bishop 
of Minnesota, 3 

—The late Mr. Howgs, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, who died recently in Aiken, South Caroli- 
na, bequeathed $150,000 to the Boston Athene- 
um, $20,000 to the Essex Institute, $10,000 to 
the Sulem Atheneum, and $6000 to Gzorce R. 
Jewett, of Salem. 

—One of the rising preachers of the day is 
Professor Cog, of Yale College, who has been 
invited to the pastorship of the Reformed Col- 
legiate Church at the corner of Forty-eighth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, with a salary of $8000. 
He has been preaching of late at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the Union of that city says 
of him: ‘It is only about a year since Professor 
Cog began to preach at all, and it is quite un- 
precedented for a man in so short a time to step 
so far forward in the very foremost rank of pul- 
pit orators. The Central Con tional Church 
at Boston tried hard to secure Professor Cog a 
few months ago, and he was also recently named 

in connection with the succession to Rev. Dr. 





and delivery of sermons he has very notable 
ifts, and he will certainly meet the most exact- 
ing requirements in those directions.” 

—The friends of the gifted Southern poet 
Pav H. Hayne propose to pay him the graceful 
compliment of celebrating the completion of 
his fiftieth birthday, January 1, 1880, by the is- 
sue of a complete edition of his works, hand- 
somely illustrated, and revised by himself, the 
entire profits of which are to revert to the au- 
thor. The enterprise is conducted by Cotonel 
Joun G. James, Superintendent of the Texas 
Military Institute, Austin, Texas, who invites the 
co-operation of those interested in the poet. 

—Mr. Isaac H. Brown, sexton of Grace 
Church, in this city, has for many years kept a 
profitable grain and feed store up town, and is 
well known as a high and bright member of the 
Masonic fraternity. He has recently bought a 
lot in Branford, Connecticut, and intends to 
build a chapel upon it, and give the whole prop- 
erty to Trinity Church in that place. 

—VILLEMESSANT, the owner and mainspring 
of Figaro, hardly knew how to spell, and never 
wrote an article by himself, although he signed 
thousands; but he had an almost unparalleled 
knack for hitting on what pleased his most par- 
ticular public, and he was ready to try any thing 
for that purpose. His conception of a newspa- 
per was ‘“‘anything likely to be read, and thus 
to catch advertisements.” He started im life as 
a commercial traveller in the ribbon line, found 
that it paid to advertise his goods, contracted 
with M. De Grrarprin for a weekly article on 
the Paris fashions, for which he paid a certain 
sum instead of being remunerated, and hence- 
forth devoted himself exclusively to the adver- 
tising business. He is said never to have print- 
ed a line to the advantage of any one without 
being paid for it. 

—Many years ago the widow of ALEXANDER 
W. RANDALL, formerly Governor of Wisconsin 
and afterward Postmaster-General, purchased a 
ranch in Nebraska with the $15,000 left by her 
husband. Hearing that it was losing money, she 
determined to go and look after it herself. A 
cattle ranch is hard work for a man, but doubly 
80 for a woman, being generally isolated, with 
the nearest neighbors almost a day’s journey 
away. Mrs. RANDALL understood this, but her 
investment had to pay, and she went. Under 
several years of her management, though she 
has sold $6000 worth of cattle annually, ber herd 
is constantly increasing, and it looks as if she 
was to become one of the richest dealers in the 
State. 

—The oldest woman in New Hampshire who 
accepted the privilege of voting at the recent 
town elections was Mrs. Lovey WENTWoRTH, 
aged ninety years, of Rollinsford, who walked to 
the ballot-box in that town with a firm step, and 
deposited the first vote in her life. 

—The ex-Empress CarLorta has an income 
of $30,000 a month—$360,000 a year. She is 
hopelessly insane. She imagines herself still at 
her Mexican court receiving distinguished offi- 
cials, and talks as if they were around her. She 
says little to her attendants, but enjoys exceed- 
ingly the presence of the Queen of Belgium, of 
whom she is very fond. She occupies herself 
with writing and painting, her correspondence 
being almost entirely addressed to sovereigns. 
She wears extraordinary toilettes, and prefers 
the most garish colors. 

—At the funeral, a few days since, of General 
James Simmons, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
there was borne in the procession a flag under 
which his father charged, under WASHINGTON, at 
Cowpens and Eutaw Springs. 

—Mr. Louris Sr. Joun, a French resident of 
Syracuse, New York, forty-six years of age, who 
was born blind, has had his sight partially given 
him by an operation, and has hopes of a com- 
plete restoration of vision. 

—A sister of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who mar- 
ried a Hamburg lawyer, Herr Rixtg, and who is 
now a widow, is giving lessons in Arabic in Ber- 
lin. She left Zanzibar secretly fifteen years ago, 
after having been converted to Christianity. 

—At the recent Shakspeare Festival at Strat- 
ford, Miss Kate FIED is said to have recited 
Dr. MARSTON’S ode with grace and spirit. Mrs. 
HELEN Favcit Martin, wife of TazopoRE Mar- 
TIN, the real author of the Memorials of Prince 
Albert, gave an intensely interesting perform- 
ance of Beatrice to Mr. Barry SuLLIvAn’s Ben- 
edick. ‘‘Mr. Ryper,’’ said Mrs. MARTIN, who 
is now seventy, to the veteran Leonardo, at the 
close of the play, ‘‘I suppose we shall never 
meet on the stage again.”’ ‘I fear I shall not 
again enjoy that privilege, madam; I am fast 
roing down the vale of years,” answered Mr. 

RYDER. ‘‘ Take this rose in remembrance,” 
said Mrs. MarTIN, with tears in her voice, *‘ and 
may God bless you!” 

—Garden City is destined to be one of the 
most attractive of all the suburban places near 
New York. The munificence of Mrs. A. T. 
STEWART to that end is almost boundless. A 
few days ago ground was broken for the founda- 
tions of St. Paul’s Cathedral School, for boys, 
capable of accommodating 300 pupils. It will 
have a frontage of 260 feet, with three wings, 
each 176 feet in depth. It will be four stories 
high, in medieval Gothic architecture, and prob- 
ably the finest edifice of its class on this conti- 
nent. Another building, similar in all respects, 
is to be built for a girls’ school. Other build- 
ings in connection with the cathedral, now near- 
ly finished, include a divinity school building 
and a residence for the bishop of the diocese of 
Long Island. 

—The ages of United States Senators range 
from seventy down to thirty-eight years. The 
oldest is HAMLIN; the youngest, Bruce. They 
age in the following order: Hamurx, 70; Mor- 
RILL, 69; Houston, 68; THurMan, CHANDLER, 
and Kirkwoop, 66; Davip Davis and ANTHONY, 
64; Kernan, Eaton; and Dawes, 63; SAUNDERS 
and SauLssury, 62; Harxis and Jounston, 61; 
M‘DonaLp, 60; Wriitiams, 59; SHaron and 
Wirtuers, 58; Beck and Batvey, 57; Ben Hii, 
Davis (of West Virginia), Bett, and Grover, 
56; CARPENTER, BURNSIDE, MorGan, WuyTe, 
and Rouurns, 55; Maxey, Hererorp, LaMar, 
and Booru, 54; Ransom, M‘MILLan, RANDOLPH, 
CaMERON (of Wisconsin), Hoar, and SLateEr, 
53; Winpom, Ferry, PLatrt, and Voorness, 52; 
Epmunpbs and BAaYarp, 51; ALLIsoN, Coxs, and 
ConKLine, 50; Jones (of Nevada), Pappock, 

BLaIng, VANCE, TELLER, Vest, and WALKER, 
49; KELLOGG, 48; Gordon, HILL (of Colorado), 
and GARLAND, 47; Don Cameron, INGALLS, and 
M‘Puerson, 46; Jongs (of Florida), CaLu, Jo- 
was, and COCKRELL, 45; BUTLER, 44; GRroome, 





Buptneron at Brooklyn. Both in the writing 


41; Bruce, 38. 
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HARPER'S BA ZAR. 


Footstol, , Figs. 


Tue cover of thi 
footstool is work- 
ed on a founda- 
tion of Pom- 
peiian red 
cloth, 
from 











tion is covered with two rows 
of maize filling silk (as 
shown by Fig. 3), which 
are sewed on with old- 
gold - colored silk. 
The interval is filled 
with herring-bone 
stitching of fine 
blue and 
bronze silk, 





Section or Inrant’s Bann, Fic. 10, Pace 361. 


The points are overcast crosswise with black filling silk, 
and the intersecting points are fastened with stitches 
of cream-colored silk. For the double lines border- 
ing the points, sew on light and medium brown 

tapestry worsted with cream-colored silk. The 
knotted stitches are worked with light fawn- 
colored worsted, the herring-bone stitches 
with old-gold-colored silk, and the point 
Russe with light blue silk. Trim the 
cushion with a fringe worked in 
netting with peacock blue worst- 


Borper ror Lingeriz.—WaitEe EMBROIDERY. 


the centre of which a round piece fourteen 
inches and a half in diameter is cut out. 
The open space is underlaid with olive 
cloth. Having transferred the design 
Fig. 2 to the material, begin the em- 
broidery with the double lines in 
the midile, which are worked in 
chain stitch with light brown 
silk, and work the knotted 
stitches with blue silk. 
The point Russe stitch. 
es are worked with 
light brown silk, 
and the herring- 
bone stitches 
with claret- 
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‘i al UA: LA My —= able length, over a mesh sev- 
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circumference, work 2 
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old - gold- colored 
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separate 8 
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five-leaved design A AA AN A A Wty” é YS SS 7-2 ay : To il going back and forth 
figures are worked with = \in2 ; : : on these work 7 rounds. 
Tack the stitches of each 

point together, run in a strand of 


light brown ecrewel warsted 

and the lower leaves with réséda 
old-gold-colored worsted and silk, and tie 
it with blue worsted. Between the 


silk in diagonal button -hole stitch. 
points, in the hollows, set four twisted 
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The latter are edged in chain stitch and | i \ \ 

point Russe with ivory silk, For the i | i HN sll strands of old-gold-col 
MU MM WAN ne in ored worsted and silk, 


flowers between these 
figures use blue crewel ar : i ’ 
worsted in two shades, ‘9 ay | ge Fi - : i) ray the ends _of which are 
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in diagonal 
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button - hole Ks M . P 
stitch. Work Lo Lingerie. 
the dots in sat- White Em- 
in stitch with broidery. 
claret - colored 
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al is hi \ Sioa 4 stitch, with fine white 


gold - colored 
silk. With the same 
embroidery cotton. 


shade work the vines 
in herring-bone stitch. 
The leaves © between Fig. 1—Dzsian ron Memoranpum-Boors, Evo. 






Fig. 2,-Design ror Memoranpum-Books, ETc. Designs for Mem: 
these are worked with Cuars axp Tent Strrcu Emprowenry. Monoonam.—Worre Eusnoweny, cuabats-tedin 
coral red crewel worst- 9 















ete.—Chain and Tent Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue design Fig. 1 is worked on 
cream-colored faille with colored 
silk and gold cord, which is sewed 
on with black silk, The embroid- 


ed in two shades and with réséda silk, 
the flowers are worked partly with 
blue crewel worsted in three shades, 

partly with olive and brown crewel - ines 
worsted and silk in diagonal button- 
hole stitch, and edged with button- 
hole stitches of ivory silk. The cen- 































A iy he 
APRON FOR Gin FROM 2 TO ‘= wer 0" 
4 Years ovp.—[See Fig. A a “i La Apron For GIRL FROM 
10, Double Page.] > A . 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Ny al Ai te i For pattern and description 
Supplement, No. V. , Figen 93-96. ; < i as < x H iii se eee Oe appement 2 sas XIIL, 
i = 


tre of the flowers is 
worked in chain, satin, 
and knotted stitch with 
brown, cream-colored, 
and red silk. For the 
scallop lines sew on 
peacock blue tapes- 
try worsted with old- 
gold- colored _ silk, 
and work the her- 
ring-bone stitching 
with the latter 
shade and - the 
point Russe with 
réséda, red, and 
old-gold - colored 
Fig. }-—Cacnemme pes Ixpgs- silk. The yew h with F [See Fig. 1 
> Mawrerxt.—Bacx.—{See Fig. ing seam of the - in stitch wi ront.—[See Fig. 1 ; 
2; and Fig. 6, ore Page | inserted centre : , : ; fine embroidery and Fig. 6, Double Page. ] 
For description see Suppl. with the founda- Fig. 8.—Epee or Foorsroot, Fig. 1. cotton. For description see Suppl. 


FE, oy. ; ery is worked in chain, 

ae am fl 5) 8 ap A ee ' tent, knotted, and sat- 
ul Hue “foe He in stitch, and in point 
Russe. 

The design Fig. 2 
is worked on gray 
silk reps with silk 
of various colors. 
The monogram is 

worked with gold 
thread and white 
silk. 


Monogram. 


Tmsmonogram Fig. 2.—CacHEMIRE DES 
is worked in sat- Inpes MANTELET. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Fig. 1.—Isvranv’s Piqgué Brn. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIL, Fig. 70. 






Fig. 8.—Cuttp’s Har. 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 13.—Inrant’s Lone Perricoat. 
For pattern see description on Suppl. 





Fig. 17.—Inrant’s Boor. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, X., Figs. 35 and 36, 


Fig. 20.—Friannec Diaper Drawers, 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 22.—Inrant’s FLANNEL BLaNnxeET. 
For description see Supplement. 











LINGERIE. 





Fig. 3.—Inrant’s Car. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Inrant’s Baruina Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL., Fig. 27. 


Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Surer. 


For pattern and goatee see Supple- 
ment, No. XVL, Figs. 55-57. 





Fig. 12.—Inrant’s Apron. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


Fig. 10.—Inrant’s Kyrrrep AND ment, No. XVIL, Figs. 58-61, 


Crocurt Banp.—[{See Illustration 
on Page 360.] 
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‘ig. 15.—Invant’s Lona Perricoat. jamal 
For pattern and description see Sup- py 
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plement, No, VIL, Figs. 28 and 29. oe 





For pattern see description 
Fig. 3.—Crocner’ Engine ror on Supplement. 


LINGERTR, 


Fig. 5.—Crocnet Engine ror 
LINGERIE, 















Fig. 19.—Inrant’s Sacgue anv Prttow. 


LinGeriz. 





Fig. 4.—Inrant’s 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VILL, Figs, 30 and 31, 








Fig. 2.—Crocner Engine ror 


Cap. 


Fig. 7.—Inrant’s Surv. 


For pattern and eevee see Supple- 
j a 


ment, No, XVIIL, Figs. 62 and 63, 





Fig. 11.—Inrant’s Banp. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 16.—Inrant’s CasnMere Rope. 


For pattern and desc 
plement, No. ITT. 
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iee see Sup- 
gs. 10-14. 





Fig. 4.—MIGNarDIsE AND CROCHET 


EpGIn@ FOR 







LINGERIE. 





Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Piqut Bre. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No, XXIIL., Fig. 71. 





Fig. 9.—Cutmp’s Har. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XX., Figs. 66 and 67. 





Fig. 14.—Inranr’s Lone Perricoar, 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Figs. 52 and 53. 





Fig. 18.—Inrant’s Boor, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. LX., Figs. 32-34, 





Fig. 21.—F.annet Diarer Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
ig. 54. 


plement, No. XV., Fig. 54. 











Fig. 1.—Travettine Case ror Inrant’s Warprope.—t{See Fig. 2, P. 369.] 





Fig. 23.—Invant’s Canton FLannet Buanket. 
For description see Supplement. 


































































































































HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[June 7, 1879. 











SUB ROSA. 


Pix and white rose-buds gently inclose 
Blossom and bloom into full-blown rose. 
To a fairer Rose, oh, roses, bow down, 
With your bright beauty, her beauty crown. 
Under the rose, under the rose, 
Trail and blossom and twine; 
With perfume rare fill the summer air, 
Sweet rose, wild eglantine. 


Sweet roses béow, around, above, 
Shower your petals over my love— 
Yellow and crimson, cream-white and red, 
Living and dying your perfume shed, 
Unter the rose, under the rose, 
Trail and blossom and twine; 
With perfume rare scent the summer air, 
White rose, pink eglantine. 


Crown her with beauty, make her more fair, 
Oh, roses, catch in her golden hair ; 
On her rose-bud lips, as love’s seal, I set 
A rose-bud I kissed, ere her lips it met. 
Under the rose, under the rose, 
Trail and blossom and twine; 
With perfume rare fill the summer air, 
Pink rose, wild eglantine. 


Oh, sunny soufh wind, blow trembling spray 

To kiss my love in your wanton play, 

Teach the wind-blown flow’r what all the world 

knows, 

Kisses are sweetest under the rose! 

Under the rose, under the rose, 
Roses blossom and twine; 

Love’s secret keep in your bosom deep, 
Sweet rose, wild eglantine. 
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MISS PURCELI’S DIARY. 


TANUARY 8.—They say it is a piece of ego- 
tism to write in a diary, because you can’t 
help writing as if you expected somebody to see it. 
But if I write mine in Spanish, I can’t be accused 
of writing it for any body to see. I must have 
somebody to talk with, and Miss Julia can be al- 
lowed to think it my Spanish exercises. This is 
—let me see—the how-manyeth I have begun ? 
Never mind; it’s begun; and I hereby solemnly 
record that the weather is fine and the wind south- 
erly, and if we don’t have the January thaw, it’s 
because nothing could thaw in Mrs. Whyte’s pres- 
ence. She received me when I came as if she 
were the Grand Duchess of Mangel-Wurzel, and 
she looked at my little trunk as if it were a serv-+ 
ant’s bandbox, and presented me to her Prince 
Mangel, otherwise her brother-in-law, Mr. Gervais 
Whyte, as if she begged pardon for. reminding a 
Whyte that such worms crawled the earth. But 
she found this worm “up on end.” She was 
about presenting me to some more of those about 
her, when I remarked, with my head at its high- 
est: “Pray don’t take the trouble—I am not ac- 
customed to promiscuous mtroductions. I will 
go to Miss Julia at once.” I enjoyed seeing Mrs. 
Whyte’s eyes open then ; they let some light in 
on her brain, I fancy. “By George!” I heard the 
Prince say, as we swept out of the room together, 
“Greek meets Greek!” And then the music 
went on, and we threaded two long velvet-floored 
halls before arriving at Miss Julia’s door in the 
wing. On our way we met the Duchess’s hus- 
band, Mr. Gyles Whyte, a long and solemn man, 
as becomes him. He said he knew me from my 
resemblance to Miss Julia. Well, well? 

As for Miss Julia, she is a sight. A misshapen 
little creature not up to my shoulder; she is very 
short, she is very stout, she has almost a hump; 
take any view, and it seems that her head is set 
on wrong side before. But her face—ah, that is 
nearly ‘heavenly, except when she gets angry. 
She'can’t walk; but she has a crutch, with a tap 
of which she recalls you if your mind wanders, 
and her own mind wanders most of the time. It 
is dreadful. They all told me not to doit. But 
I remembered manima’s injunction not to forget 
that Miss Julia had once passionately loved my 
father, and had hidden it all when she found that 
by the terms of the will if he married a cousin he 
would be penniless, and to go to her, if she ever 
needed me, as if she were my mother. She went 
hundreds of miles away, and we never knew these 
Whyte relatives of hers. I don’t blame poor lit- 
tle Miss Julia—papa was so splendid : one’s very 
ideal! To think of the romance in this little 
image! But she has magnificent eyes, for all. 
So has that young Prince below-stairs, Mr. Ger- 
vais. Something about him minds me of papa 
—the grand air, perhaps. 

January 10.—This looks likea diary—a whole 
week gone. Butthere’snotime. “Miss Julia is 
very peculiar.” She says she is dying of lone- 
someness, that she hardly sees any body from 
morning till night, unless Mr. Gervais comes in 
and reads the Bible to her. “And I don’t want 
to hear the Bible!” she cries. “As if I were an 
old woman with one foot in the grave. I want a 
good roaring love story. Find me one, my dear.” 
One? I have been here a week, and I have read 
her six. She talks them all over, and has mixed 
them all up, so that she has Guy's saintly Amy, 
in the Heir of Redclyffe, in love with Ouida’s 
Chandos, and wonders what Brakespeare saw in 
that Romola. The Grand Duchess opens the door 
and says good-morning; Mr. Gyles Whyte does 
the same, and adds, gently, that he hopes his cous- 
in is well; nobody else comes, except Mr. Ger- 
vais. He sits an hour with hgr, and I take that 
time for my afternoon walk. I don’t know how 
long I shall be able to endure it, I don’t know 
that I've any thing better to do. I go down 
stairs only to dinner, where there is always com- 
pany, slip into my seat after the others are placed, 
and am, of course, never introduced. If Mrs. 
Whyte is obliged to mention me, she says, in 
a poor-relation sort of way,‘ Miss Purcell, the 
cousin and companion of Miss Julia.” However, 
Miss Julia sent word that if I came she would pay 





wy board, so that I would be perfectly independ- 





ent. Mrs. Whyte is too fine to take board money 
from me; she Aas to take it from Miss Julia. She 
takes a good deal, first and last, from Miss Julia 
—I wonder why ; she must know about the prop- 
erty. 

January 16.—I can’t keep this thing up in 
Spanish; it’s too troublesome. So here goes in 
English. I get a chance on Sunday mornings, 
when Miss Julia goes sound asleep over her 
prayer-book, feeling. very devout, to think where 
Iam. Once, when I was romantic, I thought of 
going East as a missionary. Well, I have gone. 
It makes me shudder to think of the life this 
poor Miss Julia lived without me. Mr. Gervais 
is the only one who has seemed to think of her 
as any thing but an animal that must be fed and 
clothed. I have been reading her bundles of old 
letters that she has had me rummage out. When 
I came from my walk the other night, Mr. Ger- 
vais was still sitting there, and she was talking of 
the letters. He was bending forward in an ani- 
mated way, and Miss Julia’s big eyes were spark- 
ling, and her turban was twisted, and her tongue 
was flying; and it was a picture, she so weird 
and quaint, and he so dark and superb and gen- 
tle. “You see,” he said, in a low tone, rising 
to go, “you have raised the dead from the 

ve. ” 


January 23.—Another week. Or, let me see, 
is ita year? Or do we reckon correctly ? and 
are not seven days eternity in Mangel-Wurzel 
Place? Miss Julia interests me, though. Some- 
times she praises me ; the other day she slapped 
me. I took her hands and said, “ Miss Julia, if 
you had been my mother, I couldn’t allow that.” 
And she dropped her crutch and threw her old 
arms round my neck, and sobbed out, “ Oh, if I 
had been! if I had been! Oh, my dear, don’t 
you ever be a fool, and let love go by for a 
whim!” I turned my head and saw Mr. Gervais 
in the door; and when I had thrown on my cloak 
for a walk, I found him going along beside me. 
“ Well,” he said, abruptly, “don’t you think my 
fine sister-in-law will get herself into difficulty 
for maintaining white slavery in a free country ?” 
Of course I laughed. “So you are flesh and 
blood ?” he said. “You haven’t meant one of 
these people should see you smile, or frown, or 
do any thing other than in the capacity of a ma- 
chine.” 

Perhaps, I answered him, “these people” had 
not the importance in my thoughts he would 
give them; they were shadows. I came here 
at poor little Cousin Julia’s cry out of Macedo- 
nia ; I didn’t stay because they wished me, and I 
shouldn’t go because they sent me. 

When I,had done, it was he that laughed. 
“You are a tragedy queen,” he said. “We are 
not so bad as you make us out. I doubt if any 
body wants to throttle Miss Julia. People who 
do not make themselves loved run the risk of 
having their existence forgotten.” 

“You do not forget her existence, Mr. Ger- 
vais.” 

“She is a lesson in natural history to me.” 

“You are not so bad as you make yourself 
out,” I said. “Now Iam going to walk faster 
than you like. Good-by.” To my surprise, he 
still stalked on beside me. “I don’t think you 
understood me,” said I. 

“Perfectly,” he said. “But Mrs. Whyte has 
already remarked on the danger of your solitary 
walks.” 

“Mrs. Whyte would have a great deal more to 
remark about if my walks were not solitary!” I 
cried. And then I stopped, red, red, red to my 
eyes. “This is the one hour,” I exclaimed, in 
exasperation, “in which I live my own life, am 
alone, can breathe. Please let me have my hour.” 
Then he stood aside, lifted his hat, and let me 
pass. How grave and how superb he was! And 
I—I was anangry child. I had no sooner crossed 
the crest of the hill than I threw myself on the 
snow and had one good cry that cleared my heav- 
ens. My nerves are getting used up. Yesterday 
I offered to take Miss Julia home, but Mrs. Whyte 
opened her eyes as if I had proposed taking her 
to the moon. Said she, “ We have indulged our 
cousin’s fancy for your society. But do not 
imagine yourself of further importance, or in 
any wise to be the gainer by either her life or 
her death. It is ill waiting for dead men’s 
shoes.” 

“ Indeed !” was all I said. 

“ Julia’s mind is so ill-balanced,” continued the 
Duchess of Mangel-Wurzel, “that no will she 
could make would be legal, and Mr. Whyte and 
his brother are her sole natural heirs.” 

Then I saw that she knew nothing of Miss 
Julia’s affairs, and as I thought of Mrs. Whyte’s 
amazement when one day Miss Julia’s income 
ceased to come into her coffers, I leaned back 
against the wall and laughed till I was tired. 

“You seem to be amused,” said the Duchess. 

“You are so very amusing,” said I. 

February 2.—What a spasmodic diary! But 
really so little to say. It hardly seems worth 
while to chronicle Mrs. Whyte’s small beer, her 
dinners, and her lions—and there’s nothing else. 
The other day Mr. Gervais quietly took the vacant 
place beside me at table. ‘Now I shall have a 
fine time,” he said, under his breath. “ Being 
appointed to take in Miss Mayne, I absconded, 
and another has received the appointment. Some- 
thing too much of this.” 

“ Have you really been so rude ?” said I. 

“T see. You are not in the conspiracy,” he 
replied, “But if your sister-in-law meant to 
marry you to an heiress for whom you had an 
aversion, and who, for all you knew, had an aver- 
sion to you, what would you do?” 

“Why have you an aversion? She is pretty. 
Her diamonds are—” 

“ Because of the diamonds! That is, because 
she’s an heiress, and likes it, and displays it.” 

“Wild horses wouldn’t drag you into p 
ing to an heiress? Well, I’ve no doubt that Mrs. 
Whyte will show you the folly of flouting ten 
thousand a year.” 





“T have enough of my own,” he said. “And 
if I had as much as the national debt, would I 
choose this life, instead of a cottage among the 
mountains, with books, pictures, music, dogs and 
horses, choice friends and few?” And there- 
with he was describing all our life at dear old 
Carecross. I don’t know why he selected me for 
a confidante, but he went on talking. “ Did you 
know I was a mind-reader?” he said. “I know 
exactly what you think. You wonder at my 
talking to you so.” 

“Yes,” I said, looking up at him. I thought 
he started. For a moment his eyes rested on 
mine in a strange way. 

“T will tell you why some day,” he said. “TI 
didn’t know myself before.” And then Mrs. 
Whyte was rising. 

That night, when every body had gone, I came 
down for the evening paper, which Miss Julia 
insisted on seeing before going to sleep, because 
some premonition told her that somebody’s death 
or marriage was in it which she ought to know 
about. I hesitated a moment about going in, be- 
cause I saw in the hall mirror Mr. Gervais stand- 
ing before the library fire while his sister-in-law 
reclined among her velvets on the lounge. “She 
is a serpent!” Mrs, Whyte was saying. “I was 
astonished at your imprudence with her during 
the whole dinner. She has come to the house, 
this Purcell beggar, for nothing under heaven 
but to marry you, Gervais.” 

Miss Julia had no evening paper that night. 
I come here to marry Gervais Whyte! The Pur- 
cell beggar ! 

It was the next morning that, going to the vil- 
lage for something that Miss Julia couldn’t bring 
herself to wait for, after her maid had arranged 
her for the day, I met the sleighing party with all 
their jangle of bells and voices. Mr. Gervais 
touched his hat without looking at me. The rest 
swept by with less. The lesson is learned early 
and easily. Since then I sit at Miss Julia’s table 
altogether and see no one. I will not trouble 
Mr. Gervais Whyte with that lesson. 

February 17.—The longest, longest fortnight ! 
I don’t know how I am going to turn out; am a 
little curious to see. I wonder what they are do- 
ing at Carecross: if they pity me in this exile ; 
if they laugh at my Quixotism. But when I 
learned of this Mrs. Whyte and this poor little 
Miss Julia, after the letter her maid wrote, and 
the one dictated to Mr. Gervais, and the word 
brought by the messenger I sent to spy out the 
land, I was resolved to see it out. She is very 
fond of me; it quite pays one ; she calls me her 
comforter ; sometimes she kisses my hands. She 
folds her hands and says her prayers in her chair. 
She never used to say her prayers at all. 

Some of the “ high-flyers” who are visiting here 
were singing the other night; we were sitting in 
the moonlight, and I set the door open for her to 
listen, I haven’t spoken to Mr. Gervais since the 
night Mrs. Whyte so emphatically announced my 


intentions. I have left the room as he entered 
on his daily call. I have walked on roads he 
never takes. But I never fail to encounter him, 


and it makes my blood run cold to look at him, 
to recall Mrs. Whyte’s lesson, to observe his apt- 
ness at learning. He did send me some new 
books—noblesse oblige: I told James to put them 
back on his desk. And he put a bunch of violets 
in my hand as he passed while I spoke with 
Miss Julia’s doctor: I left them on the hall table. 
Sunday before last he sat in the great square pew, 
where he could look me full in the face; but after 
the first I never glanced up, and last Sunday I 
didn’t go to church. Yet I see he is troubled 
and pale: perhaps he is to marry Miss Mayne in 
spite of his aversion, and it worries him. Ah, 
that is shameful. I would not have thought it 
of one like him—so perfect as he is, as he is! 
To-day Mrs. Whyte casually remarked to Miss Ju- 
lia that she thought Gervais would go to Europe 
if he married Miss Mayne. “He speaks all the 
modern languages,” said she. 

“That is an advantage,” said I; “for his fu- 
ture wife can not even speak English.” 

“T am glad,” said Miss Julia, afterward, “that 
there’s some one besides me not afraid of Mrs. 
Whyte. Not that I’m not afraid of her; I often 
feel like cowering and whimpering when she 
opens the door. But I call up all my nerves in- 
stead, and snap at her.” 

“Tt isn’t right,” I said; “and I’m sorry I am 
so ill-natured. But who could help it ?” 

“Nobody, my child. And you’re not ill-na- 
tured—you’re perfection.” 

And I think she really believes it. But, as I 
said, we were sitting in the moonlight, listening 
to the singing, when I saw a shadow in the door, 
and Mr. Gervais came in and shut it behind him. 

“Now you’ve shut out the music,” said Miss 
Julia. 

“Do you call that music ?” he asked. 

“ Antoine here can sing a thousand times bet- 
ter, anyway,” said she. “Antoine, sing me that 
German song again.” 

Sing for Mr. Gervais! 
asked me! 

“You are dreaming, Miss Julia,” I said. 

“Let me dream too, Miss Antoine,” said Mr. 
Gervais. “Won't you sing the song?” 

I thought I had better sing than make a scene. 
SoIdid. Isang“ Adelaide.” I don’t know why 
it moved me so; but it did. It did, although I 
was so angry with myself. I felt as if I were 
lingering beside my grave, and saying those pas- 
sionate things to my lover, and, to save me, I 
couldn’t hinder the tears rolling over my cheeks ; 
and when I looked up there were tears in his 
eyes too; I saw them shine in the moonlight. 
“Tt is divine!” said he, coming and taking my 
hand. “Good heavens! your hand is cold as 
death !” 

“T have been singing a death-song,” I said. 

And then he turned abruptly, and went out of 
the room. I suppose he can not help himself 
now—he is pledged; but, oh! why did I ever 
come here? why did I ever come here? 


And who had never 








“You were singing a death-song, and your voice 
sounded like an angel’s,” said Miss Julia, “I 
wish you could have seen yourself, with your black 
hair and your blue eyes, and the tears falling in 
the moonshine, and the purple shadow of the 
room about you. I think Gervais is in love with 
you, Antoine.” 

“Cousin Julia,” cried a harsh voice, as the 
Duchess of Mangel-Wurzel sailed in, “I will be 
obliged to you to cease such childish talk. You 
may as well understand, once for all, that Gervais 
is to marry a very different—” 

“ Hoity-toity !” cried Cousin Julia, “TI will be 
obliged to you to leave my room.” And if the 
Duchess of Mangel-Wurzel had not obeyed at 
once, a smart tap of the crutch would have hur- 
ried her. She went, without doubt, to tell Ger- 
vais what we were talking of. 

“That surprises you,” said Miss Julia. 
you think this is Mrs. Whyte’s house? Well, 
it’s not. It’s my house while I live, and then 
it’s the Alton Bay Lock Insurance Company’s.” 
Cousin Julia’s mind doesn’t wander as it did 
when she was alone so much. 

“T know all about it,” said I. 

“That’s good,” said she. “I wanted you to 


“Did 


- be informed there was no fortune to be had from 


me.” 

“ And, Miss Julia,” said I, “ have you ever told 
them about me and Carecross ?” 

“Not one word,” said she. Dear little Miss 
Julia! I couldn’t have believed I would care 
about her so. 

The next day was St. Valentine’s. The mail 
was late, and the young ladies flocked into the 
hall when the bag came, and they had handfuls 
of billets-doux. I was looking for my weekly let- 
ter from Carecross, and leaning over the balus- 
trade. “Why don’t you have some valentines, 
Miss Purcell ?” cried Miss Mayne, holding up her 
pack. Just then James put my letter into my 
hand, and I went back. But it wasn’t my Care- 
cross letter. It was a letter from Mr. Gervais— 
I knew his peculiar hand. What could he have 
to say tome? Nothing! I slipped it unopened 
into another envelope, directed it to him, and 
mailed it. He has taken his choice. I should 
despise myself—I—oh, to think, to think that I— 

March 10.—Poor Miss Julia’s heart-disease, 
that has kept her in her chair for thirty years, 
gave her release this morning. She died at sun- 
rise, Last night a cry awoke me, and a hand on 
my shoulder, and a voice far off crying, “ Follow 
me!” Ithrew on my wrapper in the thick smoke, 
and ran to Miss Julia, the whole world in a red 
glare about me. She was not in her room; and 
then I suppose I fainted, for I knew no more till 
a waft of cold air was blowing over me, and I 
was lying in Mr. Gervais’s arms under the fir- 
trees. “Oh, thank God!” he said. “You are 
alive; you breathe; you are not dead! Oh, my 
darling! my darling!” And he was kissing my 
forehead, my cheeks, my lips, and I couldn’t help 
myself. I struggled to be free, but I was so 
weak. “It is wicked,” I managed to say, “and 
Miss Mayne—” 

“Why do you speak of her ?” he cried, 

“You know why,” Lexclaimed. “ Because you 
are going to marry her.” 

“Is that why you drop my violets, and send 
back my love-letters ?” he murmured. “TI shall 
never marry any body but you, Antoine. I never 
meant to since the day I read your mind at din- 
ner. Tell me, tell me,” he whispered, as he held 
me—“ tell me if I may!” And it’s no matter 
about the rest. 

As soon as I could I went to Miss Julia. They 
had the fire under before long; it was only in the 
wing, and we were all comfortably housed again 
before dawn. But the shock was too much. Just 
as the color broke out on the sky, she kissed me 
and was gone, 

I was crying a little when Mrs. Whyte came 
where I was. Mr. Gervais moved to the window. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Whyte, “I don’t know that 
it is to be regretted. She was no pleasure to her- 
self, nor to any one else. It is extraordinary, 
Gervais, that there are no deeds or stock certifi- 
cates of Cousin Julia’s to be found.” 

“Perhaps they are burned,” said Mr. Gervais. 

“No. The fire injured nothing in her room ; it 
was all in the halls, and Mr. Whyte’s office. Well, 
at any rate, it sets you free, Miss Purcell. We 
shall not need your services longer. As for 
wages, I hope you understood there were none. 
I hardly know, Gervais, what we had best do 
while the repairs take place.” 

Mr. Gyles Whyte slowly opened the door and 
came in. He was the color of ashes. 

“You are very welcome to stay in the house 
while you please, Mrs. Whyte,” said I. 

She wheeled upon me. “ Welcome?” she ex- 
claimed. “To stay in the house? Really, the 
girl is—” 

“The owner of the house,” said Mr. Whyte. 

“What !” she screamed. “Have you influ- 
enced that idiotic old woman to make a will—” 

“ Miss Julia had nothing to will,” saidI. “She 
gave all her property years ago to the Alton Bay 
Lock Insurance Company for an annuity, which 
has been regularly paid and spent. And as for 
the house, my father bought its reversion of the 
company before I was born, that she might never 
be homeless. And that is why it is mine.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said she. 

Mr. Whyte took his wife’s hand. “There is a 
worse misfortune in store,’’ he said. “ You must 
be brave. The fire has destroyed our bonds, and 
they were not registered.” 

Gervais made a sudden movement forward. 

“ Mr. Whyte,” I said, “ you have been kind to 
me, you have been kind to poor Miss Julia. This 
house is yours and your wife’s as long as either 
of you live.” 

“The poor hess !” said Gervais, when they 
had left the room. 

“What do you know of the Duchess ?” I cried. 

“Do you suppose,” he said, “that Miss Julia 
never turned over your book of Spanish exer- 
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cises? never touched the book. She repeated 
the choice passages, You have turned the tables 
on the poor Duchess. But, my darling, perhaps 
you are not better prepared than she, for all 
your reckless giving of estates, to meet poverty. 
Did you understand that my wealth went with 
Gyles’s ?” 

But I could only cling to him, laughing and 
crying together, and saying that he was wealth 
himself, and that I loved him, I loved him, in a 
way he never expected me to do. I couldn’t tell 
him about Carecross and all its vast property, the 
mills and mines, the fields and cattle and rent- 
rolls. I want him to love me a little longer in 
my poverty, and some day I will give him my 
Spanish exercises to read, and it will be time 
enough then for him to find me over and over 
again a millionairess. 





SOCIETY. 
N ADAME B—-, wife of the distinguished 


Parisian avocat of that name, is chez elle for 
the afternoon. Handsomely dressed in a rich 
dark silk costume, she sits by the open wood fire, 
her book in her hand, awaiting her visitors. Her 
daughter, a tall girl, simply dressed, who to-day 
remains in the salon for the first time, sits near 
her mamma, her fingers busy with many-colored 
wools. A ring at the door, and in rustles Ma- 
dame C The greetings between the two 
friends are cordial in the extreme, charmées and 
enchantées falling thickly upon the air. The eyes 
of Madame C then turn toward the other in- 
mate of the room. 

“ But how thy little one has grown!” she ex- 
claims. “ How tall she is become! She will go 
into the world this winter, is it not?” 

“Yes,” answers the smiling mamma. “She 
has eighteen years now.” 

“ Ah! it is nearly time to marry her, then,” re- 
sponds Madame C , looking significantly at 
the young girl, who, blushing under the glance, 
returns again to her needle. 

“ Ma chérie, will you go and seek my fan?” 
here interposes the careful mother. ‘“ Look well, 
it may be difficult to find.” 

The pretext is transparent, but the docile French 
daughter knows there are many subjects which 
she must not hear discussed, and leaves the room 
without even an inward murmur at her dismissal. 

“ You will marry her this year, is it not?” asks 
Madame C , a3 soon as the door has fairly 
closed upon the young girl. 

“Yes, if all goes well. Is it that you have 
among your acquaintance ?” 

“ Voyons—tenez,” ruminates Madame C——. 
“There is young Montrouge, the son of the bank- 
er: his family are desirous that he should range 
himself. A small dot would be sufficient.” 

“ Antoinette will have one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs,” explains Madame B——. 

“ Eh bien. Shall [bring him to your soirée ?” 
demands Madame C——. 

Antoinette returns with the fan,and her moth- 
er has only time for an affirmative glance. And 
Madame © , who, having married her own 
daughter during the past year, takes now a most 
active interest in the successful establishment of 
others, goes away firmly decided to do her utmost 
for the daughter of her friend. 

From the time his daughter is born a French 
father begins to think of her dot. A sum of 
money, however small, is immediately put away 
in her name. Every year he saves from his in- 
come, and these savings are added to the original 
sum, Any unexpected windfalls brought to him 
by a good stroke of business or fortunate invest- 
ments are wholly or in part consecrated to the 
same purpose. Thus the original amount, insig- 
nificant in the beginning, being always left at in- 
terest, increases itself to a pretty little dowry by 
the time the little girl has reached a marriage- 
able age. 

Unlike many heads of families in America, 
who, from the very warmth of their affection for 
wife and children, spend their entire days, and 
often evenings, toiling at counting-house and of- 
fice, the French husband and father lives in the 
midst of his children, occupying himself constant- 
ly with their wants, their wishes, and the growth 
of their minds. His business hours are short; 
therefore he has time for walks, excursions, drives, 
in all of which, when possible, he makes them his 
companions. Thus intimate relations between 
parents and children are from the beginning es- 
tablished and maintained, the feeling between 
father and daughter seeming to be peculiarly 
beautiful. He denies himself pleasures, even 
comforts, that he may provide for her future. 
She repays this devotion by implicit obedience 
and unquestioning love. 

Having reached the age of seventeen or eight- 
een years, the young girl is presented in society, 
even the poorer portion of the middle classes be- 
ing as particular about these convenances as the 
haute aristocratic itself. The parents give an 
entertainment as fine as their duty toward their 
daughter impels and their purse permits. Pre- 
viously, however, they have carefully looked over 
the list of young men of their acquaintance— 
young men already established, who are known to 
have the intention of marrying soon. Widowers 
and older men, if eligible, are also allowed to 
figure in this unwritten list. These calculations 
and surmises are kept from the young girl, but 
otherwise are openly discussed, the assistance of 
friends admitted—even asked. For the parents 
of a young girl who, having it in their power 
to procure her a good settlement in life, allow 
her, through lack of exertion on their part, to 
become a vieille fille, are considered to be most 
culpably neglectful of their ‘qty. For this rea- 
son one razely meets an unmarried woman in 
France. 

The evening of the soirée arrives, and brings 
“young Montrouge” as well as other prétendants 




















in its train. The young girl, in white robes, stands 
by her mother’s side, and to her each is presented 
in turn, After that, it will be singular indeed if 
between the parents of one of the young men 
who wish their son to marry, and between those 
of the young girl who desire the same end, some 
arrangements are not made. 

The interviews necessary to this end generally 
take place in a manner seemingly unforeseen—at 
the theatre, the house of a friend, etc. If, finally, 
the preliminaries are satisfactorily settled, the 
parents of the young man make a formal call at 
the house of the young girl, and formally ask her 
hand in marriage. For the first time now “ An- 
toinette” herself appears upon the scene. Being 
summoned to the room, her consent is asked and 
given ; for naturally the parents would not have 
gone so far in the matter until they had consult- 
ed her, and given her free choice to accept or 
refuse. Oftentimes this extreme of etiquette is 
avoided by the young man, who prefers to make 
his request in person to the parents. Dinners 
given by both families follow, and the lover is 
then allowed to faire sa cour to his fiancée, En- 
gagements are generally of short duration, the 
marriage usually taking place in a few months’ 
time. To have been engaged, and to be obliged, 
for any reason whatever, to break the engage- 
ment, is always an unfortunate occurrence for a 
young girl in France. Her young friends look 
on her with pity, and her older friends shake 
their heads, advising her parents to take her away 
for a petit voyage, and then to seize the first op- 
portunity of marrying her to somebody else. 

It must not be supposed that French mar- 
riages are necessarily mercenary because of the 
money questions which surround them. Those 
questions are asked and answered by the parents, 
who would consider themselves entirely lacking 
in regard for their children’s interests if such ar- 
rangements were passed over in silence. Neither 
must it be imagined that sons and daughters are 
forced to make uncongenial or distasteful mar- 
riages, A girl is given the choice among many ; 
her will, save in rare instances, is never coerced, 
and in those instances she has always the resource 
of refusing, at the civil marriage—which accord- 
ing to the present French law must always precede 
the religious ceremony—to give her consent. The 
official in charge must then inquire into her rea- 
sons for this refusal, and if she prefers another 
asylum to the home where she has been so cruelly 
treated, he is bound to provide her for the time 
being with a place of refuge. 

No son or daughter can marry without the 
consent of parents, even after they have reached 
the age of twenty-one and twenty-five years re- 
spectively. Previous to these ages they are com- 
pletely under parental jurisdiction in such mat- 
ters. Subsequently, however, by sending legal 
sommations respectueuses, they can force their pa- 
rents to appear in court, and there give the 
wished-for consent, provided it can be shown that 
the refusal has been arbitrary, and has no rea- 
sonable grounds. 

In conclusion, then, we are forced to believe 
that the daughters of a French household of the 
present day have nothing more to complain of 
than a wise supervision on the part of their 
parents over the acquaintances they make, and 
the persons with whom they may be brought in 
contact. A charmed circle is drawn about*them, 
through which no unworthy comer can penetrate. 
Inside that circle, the young girls are given free 
choice, their will and their pleasure consulted, 
their happiness desired. For that is the only 
aim of those so much wiser, stronger, and sounder 
in judgment than themselves. 





Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 361. 

Turse edgings are designed for trimming ladies’ 
and children’s lingerie. For the edging Fig. 1 crochet 
as follows : Ist round.—18 ch. (chain stitch), close these 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first ch., 13 ch., 
turn the work, 1 sc. (single crochet) on the third of 
the 13 ch. worked last, 5 dc. (double crochet) on the st. 
— on which the sl. was worked, 1 sc. on the third 

ollowing ch. of the ring, * 11 ch., turn the work, 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 5 dc., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
third following ch., 7 ch., tarn the work, 1 sc. on the 
5 ch. worked previously, 5 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on 
the next 11 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—12 se. 
on the free st. of every 11 ch. in the preceding round, 
always working off ther the last st. of the next 
and the first st. of the following 12 sc. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked on a foundation of suit- 
able length, as follows: ist round.—1 sc. on each 
foundation st. 2d round.—Going back on the st. of 
the preceding round, work 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next st. 
in the preceding round, always alternately 5 dc. on the 
third following st., 1 sc. on the third following st. 3d 
round.—Always oe 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on 
the middle of the next 5 de. in ered pay ge round, 7 
ch, 4th round.—* 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. on the 
next 8 ch. between 2 dc., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the next sc. in 
the round before the last, catching the middle of the 
next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. 

For the edging Fig. 3 make a foundation of suitable 
length, and on it crochet the Ist round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next foundation 
st., 7 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 7 st. 2d round.—13 
8c. on every 7 ch. in the preceding round, always work- 
ing off together the last of the next and the first of 
the following 13 sc. round.—»* 1 sc. on the mid- 
die of the next 13 sc., 3 ch., 1 de. on the next 2 st. 
worked off together, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 4th 
round.—On the foundation st., like the 2d round. 5th 
round.—* 1 sc. on the middle of the next 13 sc. in the 
preceding round, 2 ch.,3 dc. separated each by 2 ch. 
on the next 2 sc. worked off together, 2 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 

The edging Fig. 4 is worked with mignardise as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—On one side of the mignardise al- 
ways alternately catch together the next 2 loops with 
1 ac., 6 de. (double crochet), the middle 2 of which are 
separated by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the preceding dc.) on the next loop. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the next sc. in the preced- 
ing round,9 ch. 3d round.—On the other side of the 
— work always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
loop, 1 ch. 

Hor the edging Fig. 5 work as follows: 1st round.— 
* 6 ch., going back on these pass over the next st., 5 
sc. on the following 5 st., three times alternately turn 
the work, 1 ch., 5 sc.on the back veins of the 5 sc. 
worked previously, and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
On one side of the preceding round * work 1 sc. on 
the next point, 3 ch., 1 dc. on the vein in the next hol- 
low, 3 ch., and repeat from *, 8d round.—1 sc. on 
each st, in the preceding round. 4th round.—* On the 





other side of the Ist round work 1 sc. on the vein in 
the next hollow on which 1 de. was worked in the 2d 
round, 5 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. on the —— 
5 ch., 1 sc.on the middle of the next 5 sc. in the Ist 
round, 5 ch., and t from *. 

The edging Fig. 6 is worked es follows: 1st round. 
—Always alternately 14 ch., 1 sc. on the third of these. 
2d round.—1 sc. on the second ch. in the preceding 
round, then always alternately 14 ch., 1 sc. on the 2 ch. 
between the next and the following loo 8d round. 
—* 1 de. on the next sc. in the phew round, 5 
ch., twice carry the next ch. scallop through the loop 
beneath in the round before the last (from the wrong 
side to the right), then catch these two scallops to- 
gether at the middle with 1 sc., 5 ch., and repeat from 
%. 4th round.—On the other side of the work always 
alternately 1 dc. on the second following st. in the Ist 
round, 1 ch. 


Infant’s Knitted and Crochet Band, Fig. 10. 
See illustration on page 361. 

Turs band, of which a section is shown on page 360, 
is worked crosswise with medium-sized knitting cot- 
ton, and is trimmed with crochet edging worked with 
red and white cotton. The band is fifty-six inches 
long, pointed on one end, and furnished with linen 
tapes. To work it make a foundation of 42 st. (stitch) 
and knit as follows: ist round.—All knit plain. ad 
round.—Sl. (slip) the first at., 13 k. (knit plain), 14 p. 
(purled), 14k. 8d and 4th rounds.—SI. the first st., 
the st. which —- knit plain on the working side, 
and p. the st. which appear purled. 5th round.—Knit 
plain the st. which — purled on the working side, 
and purl those which appear knit plain. 6th and 7th 
rounds.—Like the 3d and 4th rounds, Repeat always 
the 5th to 7th rounds, but in the last 41 rounds, for the 
pointed end, narrow 1 st. at the beginning of each 
round. The edging is worked as follows: Ist round. 
—With red cotton work 1 sc. (single crochet) on each 
edge st., but on the st. in the corners work 3 sc. each. 
2d round.—With white cotton work always alternate- 
ly 2 sc. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 2 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over 2st. excepting on the corners, 
where no st. are omitted. 3d round.—With red cotton 
* work 2 sc. on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 
5 ch.,1 sc. on the preceding sc., and repeat from * ; 
but on the 2 ch. in each corner work 4 sc., the middle 
two of which are separated by 1 picot (like the preced- 
ing). 


Travelling Case for Infant’s Wardro 
Figs. 1 and 2. ‘ 


See illustration on page 361. 

Tuts case with soufflets is made of écru drilling, and 
furnished with a binding of black leather. The sides 
and ends of the case are closed with bands made of 
black satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, which 
is embroidered in the design Fig. 2 on page 369 in 
cross stitch over canvas with Bordeaux and maize 
silk, Line the bands with similar satin ribbon, at the 
same time sewing black elastic braid of suitable width 
into the seam on the outer ends. The ends of the 
braid are held together by bronze buckles, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE removal of the treasures of the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art to the new building 
in the Central Park has been completed under 
the personal supervision of a committee of the 
trustees. It was a task requiring great care and 
skill; but the entire collection has been trans- 
ferred without the loss or breakage of a single 
article. In the course of time the building will 
doubtless be enlarged by the addition of two 
wings, so as to give adequate room for the dis- 
play of the art treasures of New York. 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
museum General Di Cesnola was unanimously 
chosen director of the institution—an office 
which, in addition to his duties as secretary, 
will involve the general administration and 
management of its affairs. At present the trust- 
ees are making special efforts to secure the Avery 
collection of Oriental porcelain. Offers for it 
from other cities are pending, and it seems very 
desirable that it should not be lost to New York. 
The sum necessary for its purchase has not, at 
this writing, been raised; but it is hoped that 
lovers of art will realize its value, and lend a 
helping hand. 

Religious fanaticism has seldom of late years 
resulted in such a sad household tragedy as that 
of the murder of little Edith Freeman, of Po- 
casset, Massachusetts. The child, only five years 
old, was literally a sacrifice. Her parents had 
adopted the belief of the ‘“‘ Adventists’ —and it 
would be charity to hope that they were wholly 
insane. The father fancied that God had com- 
manded him to kill his little daughter; and in 
the night he rose, persuaded his wife to consent 
to the horrible deed, and then plunged a knife 
into the heart of the sleeping girl. Other Ad- 
ventists, to whom the knowledge of the “ sacri- 
fice’? was communicated, approved the act. The 
inhabitants of Pocasset and vicinity became 
greatly excited by this tragic event. The mur- 
derers were arrested, and are now in jail. At 
this time the father still maintains that he has 
only done his duty to God, and appears cheer- 
ful; but the unhappy mother, whose maternal 
feelings are now thoroughly aroused, incessant- 
ly mourns and weeps for her dead child. 





On May 13 the weather was unprecedentedly 
hot—for so early in the season—in many sec- 
tions of the country. In this city the mercury 
went up eng | the eighties, while in some 
places in New Hampshire the thermometer was 
reported to indicate 100° in the shade, 





Another Russian town has been nearly de- 
stroyed by fire—Irbit, which stood at the con- 
fluence of the Irbit and Neiva rivers. The fire 
began on May 9, and raged for two days, it being 
impossible to arrest the flames. Irbit is said to 
have a population of about 3500, but has of late 
been much used as a place of exile—a significant 
fact. It is reported that the pestilence has re- 
appeared in many of the districts first infected ; 
so that both fire and plague seem to be desola- 
ting Russia. 





The trial of Mark Gray, who recently made a 
murderous assault upon Mr. Edwin Booth, re- 
sulted in a verdict that the prisoner was insane, 
and a recommendation that he should be sent 
to an insane asylum. Gray in his testimony ex- 
plained his assault in a remarkable manner, say- 
ing, in substance, that the noted actor while 
playing on the stage mimicked and made faces 
at him (Gray), and that the result was he felt an 
impulse to kill him, and so fired at him. Luna- 
tics of this stamp are safe only in asylums. 





The “‘ Woodruff Scientific Expedition around 
the World” has been abandoned—for the pres- 
ent, at least—in consequence of the failure of 
many persons who expressed their intention of 
undertaking the voyage to pay the necessary 
deposit of $500 before the specified time. The 





vessel was all ready, a faculty of eminent gentle- 
men had been secured, and all needful arrange- 
ments had been made. Such encouragement had 
been given that there had been little doubt but 
that the necessary number—two hundred— 
would promptly make the needful deposit ; but 
only about fifty had done so at the appointed 
time. So the expedition is indefinitely post- 
poned. 





We are promised an abundant crop of straw- 
berries this year; also of peaches; also of pears, 
Let no untimely frost disturb our hopes, 





No less than 4953 persons are reported to have 
been killed during the past year in the north- 
west provinces of India and Oude by wild beasts 
and snakes—a large proportion of the deaths 
having been caused by snake-bites, 





In the English House of Lords the annual at- 
tempt has been recently made to legalize mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. The measure 
was supported by two important personages, 
the Prince of Wales and the Deke of Edinburgh, 
but the Lords defended the old restriction, and 
the bill was defeated by a majority of twenty 
votes. An exchange remarks: ‘ The plain state- 
ment of the arguments in behalf of the change 
embodied in Miss Mulock’s story of Hannah will 
appeal more forcibly than the favor of royalty.” 





The Figaro, perhaps the most critical of Paris 
journals, speaks in enthusiastic terms of our 
country-woman, Miss Emma C. Thursby, the fa- 
vorite concert-singer. It says: ‘It is truly dif- 
ficult to imagine a more exquisite voice, and a 
facility of execution more astonishing....It is 
easily understood how this charming artist, since 
her arrival in Paris, should be solicited by every 
dramatic agent in our beautiful city, each one 
of whom desires to bring her out in opera.... 
But Miss Thursby declines. Her present success 
satisfies her. After having sung in some of the 
large cities in France, the charming songstress 
will return to America, having crossed our heay- 
ens like a brilliant meteor.”’ 


“Uncle Sam”’ is said to be defrauded of mill- 
ions in consequence of postage-stamps which 
are used, cancelled, washed, and do duty a sec- 
ond time. 





In Connecticut a law respecting tramps has 
just gone into operation which will doubtless 
have the effect to send them into New York 
State. The —— is not pleasant. For the 
protection of women and children there should 
be the most stringent laws to lessen the army 
of vicious vagabonds who tramp around the 
country, to the terror of thousands. 





The treasures of the British Museum Library 
were lately thrown open to holders of reading 
tickets at night as well as by day. Twelve 
Jablochkoff candles in shades of opal glass have 
been placed in the reading-room. With regard 
to the light, the Chemical News states that * it is 
agreed on all hands that the light is mellow and 
soft, and most agreeable to work by. Now and 
then, it is true, there is a sudden flutter in the 
light, and occasionally it waxes and wanes slight- 
ly, but these defects will no doubt disappear 
when every thing is in full working order.” 





During the winter about two thousand per- 
sons were arrested in Moscow as being hostile 
to the government. Three hundred of these re- 
cently started for Siberia. Not far from nine 
thousand—so the Golos states—who have been 
arrested in other towns will be sent to Siberia 
during the summer. 


The German Emperor gains in health at Wies- 
baden, but the celebration of his golden wed- 
ding will be a very quiet affair. 

A journey of 3714 miles in ninety-one hours 
and twenty minutes, actual running time, is a 
remarkable record. Such was the time made in 
the recent Western trip of Mr. Vanderbilt and 
party. 





Circumstances sometimes weave a net so close- 
ly around a man’s character that it seems almost 
impossible for it to escape unsullied, even when 
the imputed guilt has never touched it. In 
these times of frequent and unexpected defalca- 
tion, forgery, and crimes of various names, we 
grow suspicious of the hitherto upright when 
circumstances are against them. When, as in a 
recent case in this city, the mistake of giving a 
large bill instead of a small one in making a 
payment causes a serious charge against a man 
of reputed honesty, and when the opportune 
discovery of a wrong payment by a poor but 
honest washer-woman frees him from that 
charge, suspicion may well keep in the back- 
ground. No one can be sure that he himself may 
not some day be surrounded by malignant cir- 
cumstances, whose shadows will make the con- 
fidence of friends a comfort and support. 





The $10 certificates continue to be very popa- 
lar. Frequently there are more than one hun- 
dred persons in line at the Post-office waiting 
their turn to invest in this government loan. 





Forest fires have laid waste valuable timber 
land in Pennsylvania. These fires in many cases 
originate from those started for the purpose of 
clearing land for cultivation ; and from careless- 
ness they often extend beyond human control. 





“Baby Snowdrop” makes a pathetic appeal, 
which we insert in behalf of babies and little 
folks who are not yct of an age to assert their 
own rights: 


“Most ev'y body tisses me, 
And tells me I am sweet, 
And says, ‘What pitty.’ittle hands! 
What tunnin ‘ittle feet!’ 


“ And "tain’t no fun for ‘ittle me, 
So mussed and hauled about, 
Wiz rough old whiskers all ’cratched up! 
wub my nose and pout. 


“ Say, now, big folks, how would 00 like 
0 be in-‘Snowd’op’s p’ace— 
Have each old poke dat cums along 
ut tisses on oor face ? 


“Oo would not like it, I know dat— 
Now would 007? Tell me, say! 
w oo must eezer tell a fib, 
Or div oorself away.” 
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CONSTANCE. 


Farry Constance, open-eyed ! 
Fair-haired ripple of life’s tide, 
Seven years’ fairy! in what lays 
Shall I write or sing your praise? 


Somewhat difficult, I find, 

Is it to recall to mind 

Rusty rhymes of other days, 
Snatches of forgotten lays, 

Tropes and metaphors that, when 
All my years were but twice ten, 
Flowed as easily as- flows 

Guttural talk through parrot’s nose. 
Somewhat different, I see, 

Through some misty years, to me 
Look the dreams of younger days; 
How, then, shall I sing your praise? 


Angel edited below, 

Complete in duodecimo! 

Fairy phantom, elfin child, 

Spirit of the ocean wild! 

Airy goblin of the storm 

Prisoned in a human form! 

Tell me, Constance, what you were 
In those realms of upper air; 
Whence you surely earthward came, 
Changing ever, yet the same; 

Like the shine and shade that fly 
O’er some landscape in the sky, 

In the bosom of the blue, 

When the stars are peeping through 
Evening’s weft of silvery gray, 

Ere the sun has fied away: 

Where did then your footsteps range, 
Odnstance, constant but in change ? 


In and out, now here, now there, 

Like a daytime vision fair: 

In and out, among the zioom 

Of my dull and silert room, 

Fairy Constance dances free, 

Spray-like o’er a cutien sea; 

While, like beads ot Circe’s wine, , 
Her wild eyes sparkle, doze, and shine— 
Liquid eyes of magic power, 

Heavy, like a hanging flower. 


Changing Constance, let me see 
If by any simile 

Pen and paper can express 
Your artistic changefulness, 
Showing how your nature is 
Your name’s complete antithesis. 


Like a sunbeam on a stream; 
Like the passage of a dream; 
Like the varied witchery 

Of wild music in the sky; 

Like the transient tints of red 
When the sun has sunk to bed, 
Or the still more transient gold 
When the midnight mists unfold, 
And the earliest streaks of morn 
Tremble through the eastern dawn; 
Like the breath of summer breeze 
Wandering through the lazy trees, 
When the sleep of still July 
Sings the loud blast’s lullaby; 
Like the ripples of a lake 

That on placid shingles break 

In the lonely tropic hills ; 

Like the noise of bubbling rills 
Running down a valley-side ; 

Like an autumn corn field wide, 
Waving in the waving wind; 
Like a thought within the mind, 
Scarcely grasped yet partly known ; 
Like a young bird newly flown; 
Like a flake of feathery snow; 
Like—what more I do not know. 


So, my dear, I'll leave your praise 

To some bard of later days; 

Younger eyes, when I am old, 

Will watch each infant grace unfold, 
See the budding tender shoot 

Open, blossom, and bear fruit ; 

Other hands when these are cold 

Will write what now remains untold; 
Other hearts when mine is still 

At your glances move and thrill; 
Other souls know hope and fear, 
Young love’s fancy, young love’s tear— 
What! so late? Good-night, my dear, 





AUNT CYNTHY’S OLE LADY. 


* INE feathers makes fine birds,” muttered 
Aunt Cynthy, coming down the hall stairs, 
and passing the open door wherein stood Rosalind 
Fayre, in a Nile green silk, with coffee-colored 
laces at her throat, Aunt Cynthy was unjust. 
Rosalind would be fine in any garb—a fresh 
young beauty, who was aware of the fact, to be 
sure, and did the best she knew how by herself. 
There were two front doors to hospitable Fair 
Hill. At the upper end of the piazza issued di- 
rectly Mildred Mason. “Thar’s my beauty,” so- 
liloquized Aunt Cynthy, passing out of sight. 
‘Mildred’s white dress was brightened by scarlet 
ribbons ; she had a scarlet shawl disposed about 
her raven‘locks. I am not sure whether she was 
pretty or not ; but she was attractive—a heaven- 
lier gift even than that of beauty. 
It was November ; but it was soft, bright weath- 
er still in the border States, and exhilarating as 
well. The wine of the year was spilled abroad. 
_ The skics were golden and crimson that sunset. 
Aunt Cynthy re-appeared round a corner of the 
house, with « pail in her hand, bound for the 
dairy, the roof of which was visible in the next 
field. Her woolly locks were bound up in a ker- 
chief of the autumn colors—yellow and red. 
Mildred, taking it into her head to go a-milking 
also, and joining the old woman presently, sug- 
gested this fact to her. 
“ Yes, honey; but [ wars dese colors fur a bet- 
ter reason den dat. Dem as likes yaller sees 


_a cabin, where sat a feeble old woman, mother 








“Red is my color. But I don’t know about 
the ghosts.” 

“You’s not dead yit, is you? You'll fin’ out 
befo’ you is. Now dat Miss Rosalin’! Green? 
Reckon our ole Lady ’ll gib her a wide berth. 
Ghosts can’t abide green.” 

“ What old lady?” 

“T see her mor’en nuff times. Ole Lady wid 
spinnin’-wheel, all in white, wid a cap wid a frill 
roun’ it. Fair Hill can’t git shet of her nohow.” 
“Have you seen her often ?” 

“Right smart often lately. Reckon suthin 
gwine happen. Dat’sit. Ole Lady tryin’ ter gib 
warnin’. Youshed see her, by rights, Miss Milly ; 
you is a Mason yerself.” 

In the dairy were two ancient serving-men, 
black as the ace of spades, churning. They sa- 
luted Mildred with wide ivory smiles, but spoke 
not. They brought before Mildred visions of 
carven ebony images at some persistent mechan- 
ical task. Aunt Cynthy skimmed the cream for 
tea, and Mildred strolled farther up the field, into 


of Cale, the head dairyman, who inarticulated a 
greeting. Cale’s wife appeared from the back- 
ground, saying, “ Mother had a stroke las’ fall. 
An’ how is you, miss? I is tollable.” 

Mildred was well, and was glad to be assured 
Mrs. Cale was the same. She stood pensively re- 
garding the two women with her strangely beau- 
tiful dark eyes. 

“Mother are a right ole ooman, miss,” Cale’s 
wife surmised, with subdued pride, but yet with 
an air of uncertainty. Chronology is rarely in- 
cluded in the philosophy of Ethiopia. “She war 
married in eighteen hundred an’ twelve.” 
Mildred first cried, “Indeed!” then added: 
“That need not make her so very old, either. 
My grandfather and grandmother were married 
in eighteen hundred and twelve; then they were 
twenty and sixteen. My grandfather is eighty- 
five now. I don’t believe you are much over 
eighty, aunty.” 

Caie’s wife was highly impressed. She had 
entire 1aith in Mildred’s calculations. “ Don’t 
you reckon she are, miss ?” she said. 

Mildred re:terated her conviction. Aunt Cyn- 
thy re-issued from the dairy, cream pail in hand. 
Having established a character for mathematical 
genius, Mildred rejoined her. Cale’s wife looked 
after her admiringly. It seemed such a fine thing 
not only to know one’s own age, but- other peo- 
ples’ as well. 

Rosalind was still on the piazza when Mildred 
reached the house, in time to answer, “ Here!” 
when Ruth Mason, her hostess, asked, “ Where is 
Mildred 2” in her sweet sad voice. Ruth was the 
mean between the two extremes of Rosalind and 
Mildred, in the sense that both were her cousins, 
although not each other’s. She had Mildred’s 
dark, dark eyes—grave in her case. But then 
matters and things were grave at Fair Hill just 
then. 

The tea-bell rang, and they followed its sound. 
Mrs. Mason, with snowy hair and cap and ker- 
chief, presided at the urn. A clock that was two 
hundred years old ticked in one corner. The 
bill of fare of course included Maryland biscuit. 
It remains a mystery why these should have been 
better than had they been beaten out of Mary- 
land. A small colored boy, with his eyes shut, 
waved a long brush of peacock feathers, and rep- 
resented a nearly obsolete type, replaced by the 
patent fly-machines of modern times. This of- 
fice, however, was almost a sinecure at that time 
of the year. After tea the party returned to 
the parlor, where a wood fire blazed. Rosalind 
dropped into a picturesque old-fashioned chair, 
which dated as far back asthe clock. Her lovely 
arms, with their coquettish elbow sleeves, fell into 
her lap. Her little crossed feet revealed dainty 
strapped slippers. There was an exquisite rose- 
leaf flush on her face. Gilbert Rosse, who had 
ridden over from neighboring Rossemere, drew 
up a chair beside her, fascinated apparently, man- 
like, by toilette and grace. Ruth took a low seat 
in a corner of the fire-place out of the light of 
the blaze. Mildred flitted off to the kitchen, 
where blazed another fire, of giant size, over 
which hung a coal-black kettle. Aunt Linda was 
the presiding genius of this precinct. Its yellow 
walls were darkened by smoke. Mysterious 
shadows haunted it. Two tallow dips served to 
illuminate the centre merely of a large table, 
where Aunts Linda and Cynthy were supping, 
the small colored boy at a respectful distance. 

“T seen de ole Lady jes now, Miss Milly,” says 
Aunt Cynthy. 

“You don’t say so!” responded Mildred, with 
spontaneous interest. 

“Suthin on her mind, sho. She keep a-look- 
in’ at me an’ a-lookin’. Cap wid frill, spinnin’- 
wheel, an’ all. Can’t make her out nohow. 
Dese is tight times fur de Masons. Reckon dat’s 
de reason she show herself so often. De ole 
place be sole, sho as fate, onless a miracle take 

lace.” 


Mildred assented. ItwasasCynthysaid. This 
might be her last visit to Fair Hill. There was 
a mortgage on the farm for a thousand dollars, 
which would be foreclosed in December unless 
the money were forth-coming, which seemed un- 
likely. Mrs. Mason had tried to raise the sum 
far and near, but without success. It seemed in- 
credible, but the beautiful h tead repr t 
by this inconsiderable amount would doubtless 
be sacrificed in default of it. 

“Mas’r Bertie Rosse foolin’ roun’ arter Miss 
Rosalin’, Say she hab money. Oh, well, reckon 
Miss Rute kin stan’ it. Mas’r Bertie want Miss 
Rute ter marry him right now, an’ lebe her ma 
an’ de boys to shif’ fur deyselves. But Miss Rute 
she say no. She say, ef she are wort habin’, she 
are wort waitin’ fur; an’ she nebber marry ‘so 
long’s her ma’s all-upside down like. So reckon 
Mas’r Bertie he tryin’ to console hisself.” 

All of which Mildred knew already. Gazing 
into the bright blaze, she wondered how it would 








ghosts ; an’ dem as de ghosts likes likes red.” 


Still talking, Aunt Cynthy went back into the 
dining-room. “ Dar she arenow!” shesaid. “She 
hab lef’ de spinnin’-wheel, She are a-walkin’ up 
an’ down, up an’ down, dar by de clock.” 

The clock stood in a recess beyond a jamb 
which ran along all the rest of that side of the 
room. It contained a closet, and in the parlor, 
on the other side of the wall, a deep fire-place. 
But these two recesses having been taken into 
consideration, there still remained a space unac- 
counted for in the middle of the jamb. Mildred, 
staring over at the wall, puzzled out this fact. 
“Now she are here,” pursued Aunt Cynthy, 
“a-knockin’.” Aunt Cynthy put her hand on the 
wall precisely where Mildred had established a” 
hollow space. 

Mildred came and stood beside the old woman. 
“Odd!” the girl said. “There is a board here. 
It is not bricked over like the rest of the wall.” 
Mildred rapped on it with her knuckles, and it 
gave a hollow sound, very different from that 
which followed the knocking above and below it. 
“Curus!” repeated Aunt Cynthy. “Id like 
ter take out dat ar board fust-rate. Dat’s whar 
she rapped an’ pinted.” 

Here Aunt Mason appeared. She had heard 
for so many years of Cynthy’s “Ole Lady” that 
she listened to this last demonstration of hers 
with composure, and passed on to “give out” 
breakfast—a matter of more immediate interest. 
Mildred drifted back into the parlor, seated her- 
self in the other corner of the fire-place, listened 
to the wind howling down the wide chimney, 
thought of ships at sea blown about in such a 
gale as was brewing. Ships ?—one ship, more 
properly. 

It was a consolation to Mildred to observe that 
whenever she looked toward Bertie Rosse, he was 
looking toward Ruth. In consequence Rosalind 
grew more pointedly charming and sparkling. 
But poor little Ruth never once raised her eyes 
from the piece of knitting she had taken up. 
Her mother called her presently, and she went 
out of the room, and did not return. After a 
while Mildred followed her. It was dull work 
chaperoning Rosalind’s flirtation. She would go 
and write a letter. She Ruth’s open door. 
No light; Ruth kneeling by the window, her head 
on the sill. There was something very desolate 
in her ]jttle figure in the moonlight. Mildred 
scolded away at Bertie Rosse to herself. Men 
were the same fickle, worldly creatures all the 
world over. No, not all men! 

She wrote her letter—a long one. She heard 
horse’s hoofs clattering down the avenue by that 
time. She was seized with an intolerable thirst, 
which the water in her room, drawn for hours, 
failed toquench. She stole down stairs. Ruth’s 
door still open; Ruth still kneeling in the moon- 
light. At the head of the stairs she met Rosa- 
lind, lamp in hand—Rosalind, with her fresh 
bloom and steady smile and dainty dress. Down 
into the parlor, where the dying embers shot up 
a farewell flame to light her across the room. 
Into the dining-room. No wonder Mildred start- 
ed. Aunt Cynthy was there before her. Candle 
in one hand, axe in the other, she was loosening 
that board in the wall. 

“Sh!sh! don’ let’em hear us, honey. T’ought 
dat ar Mas’r Bertie would nebber go. I’s boun’ 
ter see what are behind dis ar board. She bin 
a-gwine on awful. Nebber know her so ram 
geous befo’. Ef you hole de candle, honey, I kin 
push de axe in better. Dat’s de kine! Sho! 
Come out o’ dat!” 

And the board fell out, loosening the plaster, 
of course, which powdered Aunt Cynthy and Mil- 
dred with its white dust. 

Directly opposite the opening was a shelf, and 
on the shelf a bag. Cynthy grasped it eagerly. 
“Tt are heavy, honey; it are money.” 

The old woman was right: it was a bag of 
gold. When Mrs. Mason counted it on the fol- 
lowing day it was found to contain three thousand 
dollars, 

There is a Fair Hill legend which accounts for 
the money being secreted there, and nothing gives 
Cynthy greater pleasure than to relate the le- 
gend and its sequel. 

The next morning before breakfast a note was 
handed Ruth. “Darling,” it began—“for you 
are my darling, whether you will be en to 
me or not—I can not command the time to see 
you this morning, so I send you this line. Why 
did you avoid me last night? Why did you go 
off without saying good-by? Oh, Ruth, don’t 
give meup! There is no woman in the world for 
me but you.” Poor little Ruth! She dropped a 
tear upon these words; she kissed the note; she 
put it in her bosom. What was poverty? what 
was waiting? Youth was brave, and Love was 
patient. 

After breakfast she learned the good news. 

They kept a jubilant Thanksgiving—following 
closely thereupon—that year at Fair Hill, these 
Marylanders having adopted that beautiful feast 
from the North. Aunt Cynthy wore a turban 
yellower and redder than ever. Mildred was gor- 
geous in a superbly embroidered crimson scarf, 
draped tunic-fashion, sent her by a friend over- 
seas, to match which she pinned a late-blooming 

rose in Ruth’s dark hair. This choice of hue 
served the double purpose of propitiating Aunt 
Cynthy and the ghosts. Aunt Cynthy was an ex- 
ception to the general rule with colored people, 
who affect melancholy purples now because in 
slavery days flaunting scarlet was considered 
their appropriate color by masters of an artistic 
sense, 

Finally, Rosalind was radiant, albeit in habitu- 
al green, and albeit Bertie had eyes for no one 
but Ruth. But what of that! Rosalind was 
provided with a successor to Bertie; and with 


and not the man. 

“ Hain’t heerd nothin’ ob de ole Lady sence I 
tuk dat ar board out,” Cynthy told Mildred in 
the course of the day. “She done say all she 





allend. Rosalind was bewitching. 


her, up to this period, it was undeniably the lover, . 


THE NEW LANGUAGE OF LIGHT. 
“ Ligh 

Ethereal, first of things, Oe ny pure, 

Sprung from the deep. 

EN peer through mighty telescopes—26-inch 

equatorials, and giant reflectors — when 
they want to determine the position and course 
of the stars, or calculate the distance of sun and 
planets; but the space-penetrating power of the 
greatest of them does not succeed in showing us 
the nearest fixed star otherwise than as a mere 
diskless, blazing point of light, while the strained 
eye can discover absolutely nothing of the phys- 
ical constitution of the sun of our system, the 
material source of all terrestrial life. But recent- 
ly the telescope has acquired a marvellous auxil- 
iary in the modest-looking little spectroscope, be- 
ing enabled by its means—magical in their re- 
sults—to solve some of those mysteries of creation 
which seemed immeasurably beyond the grasp of 
a Herschel or a Rosse. This instrument, a few 
years since unknown to science, now forms an es- 
sential part of the apparatus of every well-ap- 
pointed observatory or laboratory, and is a won- 
derful little analyst, telling us what things are 
made of in the heavens above, and in the earth 
beneath. Nothing is so minute as to escape its 
detection, nothing apparently too far away for 
its history to be studied through the telegraphic 
medium of a sun or star ray. It is, indeed, the 
very wizard of modern science, invoking strange 
spells, divining weightier secrets than any Para- 
celsus of old ever aspired to in his wildest mo- 
ments, 
A small circular stand supporting two dimin- 
utive tubes, set at an angle with each other, 
but both pointing at a prism in the centre; such 
is the outside appearance of a simple spectro- 
scope—that through which “the ghosts are seen” 
—though more elaborate instruments are con- 
structed for some purposes, with sets of four 
or five prisms. The larger tube is a telescope, 
which magnifies the object looked at, and through 
it you can see a scale of the Fraunhofer lines, 
concerning which we shall speak presently, en- 
ert on glass in the most delicate manner. 

e smaller tube contains a slit, through which 
the light shines, which can be increased or di- 
minished by a slide, and a lens to render the rays 
parallel after passing through the slit. 

This is the apparatus for inspecting the 
“ ghosts ;” and now let us inquire what the ghosts 
may be. If we put our eye to the little telescope 
aperture, and turn the slit of the other tube so 
that a ray of light can enter it and pass through 
the prism beyond, we shall discover a beautiful 
image, brilliant with all the colors of the rainbow, 
which, spectrum though it be called, reveals to us 
more concerning the nature of many material 
substances than we can acquire in any other way. 

Ever since men have “ walked erect” on earth, 
with reasoning souls and busy brains, they have 
speculated endlessly as to the true constitution of 
the heavenly bodies—of the sun that rules the day, 
and moon and stars which govern the night; but 
it has been reserved for our own times to discover 
the key to a hitherto untranslatable language, 
which, slowly and painfully mastered, is gradual- 
ly enabling us to read the messages that are com- 
ing to us moment by moment, silent in their in- 
conceivable swiftness, from the regions of outer 
space, telling by many unequivocal signs what 
men have so long and anxiously desired to know. 
This is the language of Light, and the key to it is 
the newest and most brilliant discovery of the cen- 
tury, the science of spectrum analysis. 

It was only in 1859 that the Heidelberg pro- 
fessor Kirchhoff made the great discovery which 
caused this young giant of a science to spring into 
sudden importance, and to assume speedily a fore- 
most position as auxiliary in the pursuit of physics, 
chemistry, technology, physiology, and astrono- 
my, and it is specially in connection with the lat- 
ter that we are interested in considering it, be- 
cause nowhere has it rendered nobler service. 

Two hundred years ago Sir Isaac Newton, 

whose name is forever immortal as the discov- 
erer of the law of gravitation, laid the foundation 
of spectrum analysis, in addition to calculating 
the courses and projecting the orbits of planets 
and comets, and teaching men how to predict 
eclipses and the ebb and flow of the tides, by 
finding out, through a series of clever experi- 
ments, that the light of the sun, which pours 
but a single tone of color over the earth, and yet 
causes different objects to appear clothed in the 
most beautiful and varied hues, is itself composed 
of many mixed tints, as may be proved. Admit 
a sunbeam through a small opening into a dark 
room, and allow it to fall on a white screen, it 
will produce a round white spot, the sun’s image; 
but by placing a prism, edge downward, in the 
path of the beam, it will be turned from its 
course, deflected or bent upward, and broken or 
dispersed into the brilliant spectrum which falls, 
a band of glory, on the screen beyond. The dif- 
ferent colors of this band blend gradually one 
into the other, the first in order, a beautiful dark 
red, being least bent out of the direct course. If 
all the colors which go to make up the white light 
were as inflexible as red, we should never see the 
exquisite spectrum atall. This melts intoa bright 
yellow, succeeded by pure green and brilliant blue, 
shading into a rich deep indigo, and pansy tints 
of purple and softest violet, the most refrangible 
ray visible to the eye. We know there are others 
beyond ; but light travels with spirit-like velocity 
when it passes the violet waves, and our vision 
can not.discern it. 

No colors are so perfectly pure or of such 
brilliance as those of the solar spectrum, and they 
are proved by experiment to be no further divisi- 
ble. The ancients knew all this as well as we 
do, for they could admire the rainbow, and the 
sparkle of sunlight on jewels and cut glass, and 
the glow of clouds and snow-capped mountains ; 
but they were not able, as we are, to. trace these 
phenomena back to their true cause, 





hab got on her mind.’ 





From Sir Isaac’s time the puzzle of the spec- 
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trum presented itself ever and anon to the mind 
of natural philosophers. Sir William Herschel 
and others found out that certain earthly sub- 
stances burning, or incandescent, give bright 
lines in the prism, and for a long time it was 
supposed that different substances gave the same 
line, from the circumstance that the brilliant yel- 
low line of sodium, which appears when salt is 
burned, was seen in so many bodies where salt 
was not known to exist. In 1802 and 1814, Wol- 
laston first, then Fraunhofer in Bohemia, made a 
new and singular discovery. They detected nu- 
merous fine black vertical lines in the solar spec- 
trum, besides cloudy bands, and when Fraunhofer 
examined these lines through his telescope, he 
was able to count six hundred of them. He found 
that most of them were invariable in their posi- 
tion, so he carefully mapped and numbered them, 
and Fraunhofer’s scale is used now in all compar- 
isons in the science. Their nature remained a 
mystery to their discoverers, but scientific men 
being convinced that they held some important 
meaning, brought much painstaking investigation 
and acute reasoning to bear upon the study of 
them for years, until at last, after half a century, 
the riddle was read. 

Fraunhofer, in obtaining the spectrum of sodi- 
um, had noticed that the two bright yellow lines 
it produced were coincident—occupied the same 
relative position—with two dark lines on the solar 
spectrum, and it occurred to Kirchhoff in 1859 
to put this coincidence to the most direct test by 
obtaining a tolerably bright solar spectrum, and 
then bringing a sodium flame in front of the slit 
of the spectroscope. When he had done this, a 
strange thing happened, and the ardent experi- 
menter was almost startled by the complete con- 
firmation of his own suspicions, when he saw the 
dark lines which Fraunhofer had marked D 
change instantaneously into bright ones. The 
quick sodium flame leaped like a streak of light- 
ning into the vacuum, and shone with unexpect- 
ed brilliancy. Even when he brought fuller sun- 
light to bear on his slit, the yellow line continued 
to shine forth. Then he proceeded to shut off 
the sun rays, putting before the slit a strong 
flame from a Drummond light (oxyhydrogen) in 
which lime was burned, and allowing its rays to 
pass through the sodium flame to reach the slit. 
Now it was well known that any incandescent solid 
or liquid, like lime, would give a continuous spec- 
trum, but as he examined this spectrum, he found 
that it contained dark lines just where the sodium 
line ought to have been, and the same thing hap- 
pened when he burned platinum instead of lime. 

Now Kirchhoff could not help feeling certain. 
that the dark line D, marked by Fraunhofer in 
the solar spectrum, signifies that the vapor of 
sodium is present in the sun, and that the ray of 
light in passing through it to travel to us had 
lost its sodium line by absorption, just as the spec- 
trum from the Drummond light had lost its bright 
D line in the sodium vapor of the candle flame. 

Kirchhoff and another Heidelberg professor— 
Bunsen—set to work now to find out what other 
terrestrial substances might possibly exist in the 
same way in the sun, and devoted themselves to 
the arduous task of comparing the spectra of a 
great variety of substances with the solar spec- 
trum, and wére rewarded with many surprising 
revelations. By no mere fortunate accident, but 
by patient comparison and laborious investiga- 
tion, they succeeded in deciphering the first letter 
in the new alphabet, which was destined to open 
to them a whole world of surpassing interest. 

By ingeniously arranging the instrument so 
that the two spectra of the sun and some earthly 
substance could be seen at the same time, it was 
possible accurately to compare the bright lines of 
the latter with the dark Fraunhofer lines, which, 
by a beautiful, invariable law, always appeared 
in the same place, and in this way it was proved 
beyond a doubt that iron, calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, and other substances could be detected 
in the solar spectrum, while many more were 
suspected. 

To sum up the results of Kirchhoff’s laborious 
investigations, since confirmed and extended by 
such eminent astronomers and scientists as Fa- 
ther Secchi and William Huggins, the theory now 
holds that our sun consists of a solid or partly 
liquid nucleus (photosphere) in an incandescent 
state, and at an enormously high temperature, and 
containing a great many, to say the least, of the 
same substances of which the earth is composed, 
among which the spectroscope tells us that iron 
holds a prominent place, for it is marked by no 
less than 450 lines. This great mass emits, as 
do all burhing solids or liquids, every possible 
kind of light. This light in coming to us has 
to pass through the sun’s atmosphere (chromo- 
sphere), whose temperature is lower than that 
of the nucleus, from which it is supposed to be 
separated by an interposing gaseous stratum, and 
which is charged with vapors arising from the 
substances composing the photosphere. Each 
vapor—of iron, sodium, magnesium, or whatever 
it may be—absorbs just those rays which it would 
emit itself in an incandescent state: hence the 
dark lines in the spectrum. 

A great number of dark lines have been added 
to the Fraunhofer scale by recent research, and 
comparison of these with earthly substances has 
resulted in the discovery of four new metals— 
thallium, iridium, cesium, and rubidium. 

Philosophers soon became anxious to obtain 
the spectrum of the chromosphere alone, by way 
of confirmation to Kirchhoff’s theory, but no sat- 
isfactory results were obtained until during the 
total eclipse in 1870, when Professor Young ob- 
served all the dark lines reversed ; that is, at the 
moment of obscuration the field of his spectro- 
scope was filled with bright lines, and, as far as 
he could judge in the little while he had for ob- 
servation, every dark line not due to the vapor in 
our atmosphere, which creates certain variable 
dark lines different in different localities, showed 
bright. 

e unassisted eye can perceive no difference 











in the light coming from celestial objects or arti- 
ficial sources, except in color and brilliancy; but 
their spectra vary according to the constitution 
of the substance emitting light, every substance 
in nature having its own peculiar spectrum as 
truly as every man has his own face, and that, 
once determined and mapped, can be referred to 
with certainty, and recognized as easily as the 
body itself. Quantities so minute as to be inap- 
preciable to the most delicate measurements or 
weights can be infallibly detected by this revela- 
tion of Nature, as, for instance, the presence of 
the three-millionth part of a milligram of sodium 
—a particle so i that all power of dis- 
cerning it fails—is betrayed y the yellow tell-tale 
line in the spectrum: with such acuteness and del- 
icacy does spectrum analysis accomplish its task. 
“We have but to strike together the pages of an 
old dusty book in order to perceive in a TO- 
scope placed at some distance the flash of a line 
of yellow light, the unfailing sign of the presence 
of sodium.” 

The spectra of the planets shining by the sun’s 
light are like the sun’s, except for variations pro- 
duced by lines caused by vapors in their atmos- 
pheres, which reveal to us the secrets of their 
constitution to some extent. Uranus and Nep- 
tune, however, have such strange spectra that we 
conclude they may be either self-luminous or 
partly so. The moon has a spectrum precisely 
like the sun’s, which is a strong proof that it 
has no atmosphere ; and the spectra of the fixed 
stars present the same characteristics as the solar 
spectrum, though each has individual lines; and 
though so infinitely farther away than the plan- 
ets, their spectra are brighter than that of mighty 
Jupiter even, which seems to prove that they 
themselves are centres of life and light and heat. 

No heavenly apparition, whether comet or me- 
‘teor, nebula or aurora, has escaped the analysis 
of the s ist, and many vexed questions 
as to the true nature of these strange inhabitants 
of the heavens have been solved by him. Since 
the character of the spectrum not only indicates 
what the substance is that emits the light, but 
also whether it be solid or liquid, gaseous, or sur- 
rounded by a vaporous atmosphere, so it follows 
that the mysterious nebule are composed of lu- 
minous gases in an extremely rarified condition, 
meteors are incandescent solid bodies, and com- 
ets are also formed of luminous gas, besitleg re- 
flecting the sunlight. 

The constitution of the aurora still remains a 
complete mystery. It offers a spectrum of one 
bright line and three very faint bands, not coinci- 
dent with any known spectrum of in our 
atmosphere. The spirit-like loneliness of the 
Northern Light continues to elude all attempts to 
solve its nature, though it may yield its secret at 
last to one of the patient and faithful men who 
are so unselfishly devoted to the grand work of 
science in studying the detailed truths of the 
great whole which makes up the creation of God. 

Perhaps the crowning wonder of spectrum anal- 
ysis is the discovery that by measuring the dis- 
placement of a line or lines in the spectrum of a 
star, we can ascertain whether that body be ap- 
proaching us or receding from us, and at what 
speed it is travelling. The process is too lon 
and intricate to be entered into, but the marve' 
of the fact is almost overpowering. The human 
mind rises, not by force of imagination, but on 
the wings of accurate science, unthinkable bill- 
ions of miles into space, and not only investigates 
the chemical constitution of Sirius and Betelguese, 
of Arcturus and Antares and Aldebaran, but even 
measures the speed at which Sirius is rushing 
away from the earth—twenty miles a second—and 
discovers that Arcturus is approaching at the rate 
of fifty miles; and yet no telescopic power ever 
shadowed forth so stupendous a fact. 

The spectroscope has been justly called the 
telegraph of space, and we have so far only be- 
gun to receive its messages. Strange and un- 
dreamed-of readings may come to us in the future 
over those rainbow lines, now that we have learn- 
ed to translate, however falteringly, into our im- 
perfect human speech, the beautiful teachings of 
the Language of Light. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CorresronveEnr. ] 
A Fatal Joke.—Sermons at a Distance.—London 

Ghosts.—The Letter “ H.”—Rat Pie. 
T is curious and very sad to note what a very 
little will often make the cup of human mis- 
ery to overflow. A poor woman has lately com- 
mitted suicide through a heartless practical joke. 
Some brute sent her a registered letter unpaid, 
to obtain which she had to borrow tenpence, and 
on opening it found only a plain sheet of paper 
with a farthing in it. She was ill and poor and 
friendless before, but “ what seemed to prey most 
upon her mind” was that cruel deception, and it 

drove her out of the world. I pity the joker. 

It is not unlikely, thanks to the improvement 
in science, that the days of pluralism may be re- 
vived in England, since the telephone now en- 
ables a clergyman to equal Sir Boyle Roche’s fa- 
mous bird in being, or at least in preaching, in 
two places at once. On Sunday morning a num- 
ber of gentlemen met at a telegraph office in 
Manchester to hear a sermon preached by a di- 
vine at Leeds—a distance of thirty-six miles. 
During the singing “ his sonorous voice,” we are 
told, “was distinctly heard above the congrega- 
tion ;” but during the sermon the professional 
habit in which he indulged of dropping his voice 
at the end of a sentence made his delivery rather 
fragmentary. In order not to inform the Leeds 
congregation that he was addressing another 
flock (which they would probably have resented), 
the transmitter was placed under the pulpit next 
to the reverend gentleman’s legs, and as he could 
not be always speaking to his boots without ex- 
citing remark, a good deal was lost in this way. 
Upon the whole, however, the experiment was 
successful, and certainly noteworthy. 





Now that blue china is losing its hold upon the 
fashionable mind, ghosts are looking up—none of 
your provincial spectres in ramshackle old houses, 
but real London ones, and in fashionable neigh- 
borhoods. I notice this week a long leading ar- 
ticle in a “ society” journal devoted to the Haunt- 
ed House in Berkeley Square. The writer has 
invented a couple of deaths in the fatal room, 
and one petrifaction—“ a stony stare of horror 
that never left her face after that dreadful ex- 

rience.” As a matter of fact, nothing of the 
kind ever occurred there. A house has only got 
to be uninhabited, and never to have its windows 
cleaned, to be tenanted by any number of ghosts. 
The true explanation of its being unlet is gener- 
ally to be found in some eccentricity of the land- 
lord. In the centre of Kensington Gardens Ter- 
race is a fine house—which would fetch, I should 
think, £600 a year—that has, to my knowledge, 
been uninhabited for twenty years. At the top 
of it, easily to be seen from the Bayswater Road, 
shines a huge tomb-like structure of glass, said 
to contain human remains. The story is that a 
rich Parsee, said to have died there, provided in 
his will for his body being placed in such a posi- 
tion that the sun (when there was one) should 
always glint upon it. So his sorrowing relatives 
stuck him on his own roof. No one, it seems, 
likes to dwell in a mansion, however stately, with 
a dead Parsee in glass on the tiles—an explana- 
tion ludicrous enough in these days, when a di- 
minution of £50 in the rent would sweep away 
the most superstitious scruples. The key to the 
mystery, no doubt, is that it is the landlord’s 
fancy to keep his house empty, and make his 
neighbors’ mouths gape. 

It will gratify many persons who have a diffi- 
culty in mastering the letter “h” to read The 
Lancet upon “the pathological relations of the 
voice and speech.” The omission of it, it seems, 
is not really a vulgarity, but the difficulty of ac- 
quiring sound and character as it passes through 
the mouth “in an unvocalized rush of air.” In 
future, therefore, no one who drops his “h’s” 
need be solicitous to pick them upagain. Noone 
is treated with contumely because he has not got 
an ear for music; why, then, should we bear so 
hardly upon the poor fellow who is unable to 
“-vocalize a rush of air?” which, one would think, 
would require natural talent of quite a high class. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood, of natural history celeb- 
rity, has been lecturing on rat pie, and making 
the subject so popular that “he receives a thou- 
sand letters a week” on that exciting topic. Of 
course his correspondents want the receipt, and 
he gives it them. “ Rat pie was made in precise- 
ly the same manner as rabbit pie, the only differ- 
ence being that in case of the rat pie the result 
was far more delicious. The cook should be care- 
ful to procure as fine rats as possible, cut off 
their tails, skin, dress, and wash them, then cut 
them into four pieces, and add a few morsels of 
pork fat. When cooked and cold the pie was 
full of the most delicious jelly. He had often 
been dining with his friends when they left the 
most excellent viands on the table untouched, 
while every scrap of the rat pie had been de- 
voured.” 

Mr. Wood may be quite right, but such is the 
unselfishness of my disposition that, so long as 
there is cold mutton to be got, I will never en- 
croach upon his favorite dainty. I think it would 
have been more judicious if he had begun with a 
less sweeping reform, and suggested mice instead 
of rats. Poetry has already lent itself to this idea 
in the famous distich, 

“They all ran after the farmer's wife, 

Who cut off their tails with a carving-knife.” 
Why should she have cut off their tails, had she 
not intended to cook them ? 

R. Kemate, of London. 





ON CHINESE FANS. 

LMOST every large city in China, and cer- 
tainly every important division of the em- 

pire, has its own characteristic fan ; or else there 
is something peculiar in the make, color, or orna- 
mentation of the common “ folding” fan as seen 
in that particular district, by which it may be 
distinguished from its ubiquitous congener. For 
the folding fan, as the Chinese call it, is the fan 
par excellence ; and all that ingenuity of design 
has hitherto accomplished has not succeeded in 
displacing this convenient form from the affec- 
tions of the people at large. The large palm- 
leaf, with its strongly bound edges and natural 
handle, large quantities of which are exported 
annually from Canton and elsewhere, may possi- 
bly be the cheapest and most breeze-compelling 
of all kinds, but it is not very portable, and can 
not readily be stowed away about the person, or 
stored so as to last into a second summer. The 
folding fan, on the other hand, occupies but little 
space ; and when not in use may be stuck in the 
high boot of the full-dressed Chinese gentleman, 
or at the back of the neck in the loose collarless 
jacket which, with the addition of a curt calegon, 
constitutes the entire toilette of a Chinese cooly. 
Resides, the folding fan opens into a tolerably 
smooth surface, fairly well adapted for the paint- 
er’s art; and even the dirtiest specimen of Chi- 
nese vagabondage loves to rest his eye upon 
some gayly painted flower or a spray or two of 
the much-prized bamboo. Consequently the fold- 
ing fan obtains all over the eighteen provinces of 
China Proper, and beyond, far away across the 
Great Wall, over the steppes of Mongolia and 
the mountains of Tibet. Of the more elaborate 
kinds, produced at Canton for export to Europe, 
with their exquisitely carved or perforated ivory 
handles, etc., it will suffice to say that such are 
quite unknown even in the highest and wealthiest 
circles of Chinese society, the folding fan being 
rarely the vehicle of extravagant expenditure in 
this respect. It may be made, indeed, either of 
paper or of silk; for handle, ivory or sandal- 
wood may be used; but even then the general 
-get-up is as a rule plain, while for the common 
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folding fan of the empire, bamboo is the material 
most extensively employed, being at once the 
cheapest and most durable of all woods. Pen- 
dants of amber, jade, ivory, carnelian, and other 
substances are also affected by the more refined, 
and a fan case beautifully embroidered in some 
quaint pattern, accompanied, perhaps, by some 
appropriate classical allusion, is a very ordinary 
birthday present from a sister to her brother, or 
from a wife to her husband. The number of 
“bones” or ribs to a folding fan is a matter 
which is by no means left to chance. Sixteen, 
including the two outer pieces, may be quoted as 
the standard; but fans made in certain localities 
have more, as many as thirty-two, and sometimes 
even thirty-six. The reason why the number six- 
teen is preferred is that such a fan opens into a 
convenient number of spaces to receive the poet- 
ical inscription which custom has almost, but not 
altogether, tied down to a given number of lines. 

Irregular inscriptions are, however, not un- 
common. The Hang-chow fan has a great many 
bones. It is a very strongly made article; and 
though only of paper, prepared in some way with 
oil, may remain plunged in water (it is said) for 
twenty-four hours without injury. But this fan 
finds no favor with those who can afford to pick 
and choose, and for a rather singular reason. 
Just as with the Chinese white is the emblem of 
death and mourning, so black is regarded as typ- 
ical of moral impurity, and black things are con- 
sequently avoided on the strength of the proverb, 
“Proximity to vermilion makes a man red; to 
ink, black.” Now the Hang-chow fan is, with the 
exception of a sprinkling of gold or silver on the 
face, as black as it well could be; and it is there- 
fore at a discount even among those by whom the 
most trifling form of economy can not be sati 
factorily ignored. Old men, too, may use black 
fans without scruple. Their age is held to have 
placed them on a vantage-ground in this as in all 
other respects ; for, as Confucius observed, “ That 
which is really white may be in the darkest dye 
without being made black,” and a man who has 
led for years a spotless life is unlikely to be in- 
fluenced for the bad by mere contact with a fan. 
Black fans, with black lacquer handles, are made 
in Canton for sale to the outer barbarian, the 
hated foreigner, whose moral obliquity is regard- 
ed by the masses of China as more prononcée thai 
that of the lowest of their low. 

That kind known as the “ Swatow” fan ‘3. for 
a non-folding fan, perhaps the most serviceable 
of all, as for lightness and durability combined it 
is certainly without a rival. It is formed froma 
piece of bamboo about a foot and a half in tength 
and half an inch in diameter, split two-thirds of 
the way down into a number of slips, each very 
thin and apparently fragile, while really possess- 
ed of its full share of the strength and flexibility 
of the parent stem. These slips are spread out 
in the same plane, with their tips slightly bent 
over, somewhat like a mustard-spoon; and thon 
strong pap tis pasted over the whole as faz down 
as the splits extend, the remaining unspiit half 
serving as handle. This fan is said to be aciv- 
ally made near Amoy, probably near Chang-chow, 
and to be sent to Swatow only to be painted ; but 
to foreigners resident in China it is universaily 
known as the “Swatow” fan. Of all fancy fans 
there is nore so curious as what is commonly 
termed the “broken fan,” which at first sight 
would appear tc be a simple folding fan, and on 
being opeae* {rcm left to right as usual discloses 
nothing *o <istinguish it from the most ordinary 
kind. (ened. however, the reverse way, from 
right to ‘eft, ine whole fan seems to have fallen 
to pieces, each bone, with the part attached to it, 
being separated from all the others, as if the con- 
necting strings were broken. This arrangement 
is of course simple enough, but at first sight the 
effect, as a trick, is remarkably good. From the 
broken it is an easy transition to the secret or 
double-entendre fan, which, opened one way, shows 
a flower or similarly harmless design; the other, 
some ribald sketch which with us would entail 
severe penalties on maker, publisher, and all con- 
cerned. A far more creditable and more useful 
compagnon de voyage is the map fan, which gives 
the plan of some such great city as Pekin or 
Canton, with the names of the streets and public 
buildings marked in characters of medium legi- 
bility. 

Some “fans” are not fans at all. The “steel 
fan” is simply a bar of metal shaped and painted 
to resemble an ordinary closed fan, and carried 
sometimes as a life-preserver, sometimes by the 
swell mobsmen and rowdies of China, to be used 
at close quarters with murderous effect. Of the 
same species is the well-known “dagger fan,” 
which consists of an elegant imitation in lacquer 
of a common folding fan, but is really a sheath 
containing within its fair exterior a deadly blade, 
short and sharp, like a small Malay Aris. This 
dagger fan was invented by the Japanese, and 
its importation into China has always been strict- 
ly forbidden. Great numbers have, however, 
been successfully introduced, into Canton, Foo- 
chow, and other large maritime cities, and they 
are now even manufactured by the enterprising 
natives of the first-mentioned port. 

A curious specimen of the fan is produced in 
Formosa, consisting of a thick pithy leaf, shaped 
like a cone with the apex chopped off, and a 
short handle fitted to the line of severance, and 
bearing upon its face a landscape or group of 
figures burned in with a hot iron. It was *he 
invention of a needy scholar of Tai-wan Fu, cho 
capital city of Formosa, who, being in distressed 
circumstances, hit upon the above novelty as a 
means of replenishing his empty purse. The fan 
took immensely for a time, long enough, in fact, 
to make the fortune of the inventor, who for a 
considerable period was at his wits’ end to meet 
the demand. The rage for them has been now 
for some time spent, and they are only made in 
small quantities, for sale more as curiosities than 
any thing else. At the present day the distine- 
tion between warm and cqld fans can hardly be 
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said to exist. Those for spring and autumn are 
smaller than those used in summer, reminding 
one of the old Roman luxury of summer and 
winter rings. It is also mauvais ton to be seen 
with a fan too early or too late in the year. 
There are, indeed, no days absolutely fixed for the 
beginning and end of the fan season, as in the 
ease of the summer and winter hats worn by all 
employés of the government, and which are sup- 
posed to be changed simultaneously all over the 
empire; but Chinese custom has made it as ri- 
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diculous for a man to carry a fan before or after 
a certain conventional date as it would be with 
us to wear a white waistcoat in March or Novem- 
ber. 


“ MILKING THE COW.” 


rPHIS pretty picture, by the German artist Sper- 

ling, who has been fitly styled the Auerbach 
of the brush by his admiring contemporaries, de- 
picts a genuine rustic idyl, such as must have often 


greeted the painter’s eyes in his Mecklenburg 
home. In that homely North Dutch country, 
where the motto of the good peasants is, “The 
dear beasts first, and then ourselves,” the "family 
cow ranks as one of the most important mem- 
bers of the household, whose chief food she 
supplies, and is treated accordingly. Carefully 
housed at night, and left to graze in a rich 
meadow all day, the whole family unite to con- 
sole her during the tedium of milking - time. 
Having been led under the cool shade of the ap- 
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“MILKING THE COW.”—From tue Picture sy J, Sper.ina. 
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ple-tree, where she can stand unmolested by the 
setting sun and the mosquitoes.that bask in its 
rays, the petted Lieschen good-naturedly lets her 
full udder be gently drained by the tender house- 
mother, while Hans lovingly strokes hey neck, 
and Gretchen feeds her with the sweet clover 
with which she has filled her littlé turned-up 
frock. The soft-eyed mother meanwhile glances 
approvingly at the children. The sweet little genre 
picture is full of pathetic sentiment, and is well 
worthy of preservation, glazed or in a portfolio. 
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Case for Travelling Shawls, Umbrellas, 
etc., Figs. 1-3. 

Tus case is made of brown carriage leather, lined 
with gray drilling, and furnished with a binding, ro- 
settes, a border, and a band worked with écru mi- 
gnardise and crochet cotton of the same shade. Cut 
of the material and lining one piece each, twenty-two 
inches and seven-eighths wide and a yard long, 
baste the parts together, and slope off the corners 
on one end as shown by the illustration. For the 
umbrella sheaths cut of the same materials one 
piece each, twenty-two inches wide and nine inches 
and three-quarters long, join the material and lining, 
trim the part through the middle with a crochet bor- 
der, and bind it all around. Fig. 8 shows a section 
of the border, which is worked in two parts, in 
rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round. 
—1 se. (single crochet) on each loop of the mignar- 
dise. 2d and 3d rounds.—1 sc. on each se. in the preceding 
round, always inserting the needle in the back vein. 4th round, 
—Always alternately 3 sc. on the next 3 st. (stitch) in the pre- 
ceding round, 6 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 4 st. The other 
half of the border 
is worked in the 
same manner, but 
in the last round 
fasten the third 
and fourth ch. to 
the corresponding 
st. in the first 
half of the border. 
For the binding 
crochet the first 3 
rounds like those F 
of the border, and Fig. 4.—Emprowerep Srrip ror Trpy, Fie. 3. 
the last 3 rounds, 
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brown worsted braid. On the binding 








going back, in single crochet. Furnish the case with | on the third of the first 12 ch. in this round. 10th- 
a similar binding, having first joined it on the end | 14th rounds.—Like'the 2d and 3d rounds. 15th round. 
where the corners are rounded with a pocket of drill- | —Take up the next loop of the 9th round on the nee- 
ing of corresponding width and seven inches and a | dle, and work 1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding 
quarter long, which is bound on the free edge with | round, 6 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., then 
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en inches and a quarter wide and twelve inches 
long on one side with glue or gum-arabic, and wind 
it on a round wooden rod three inches and a quar- 
ter in circumference. When the card-board is dry, 
remove the wooden rod, cover the former on the 
outside and on the inside with brown carriage leath- 
er, and furnish it with a crochet cover. This is 
worked in two parts, drawn over the handle, and 
joined at the middle with overhand stitches of cro- 
chet cotton. For each part.cover a brass ring ap 
inch in diameter in single crochet, fasten the last st. 
to the first, for which purpose drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through, and going back on 
the st. of the preceding round work 2 rounds in se., 
fastening the last st. of each round to the first st. of 
the same. 4th round.—6 ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de., always alternately 1 de. on the 
fourth following st. in the preceding round, 3 ch.; 
finally, 1 sl. (slip stiteh) on the third of the first 6 ch. 5th round. 
—2 sl. on the next 2 st., then work as in the preceding round. 
6th-8th rounds.—Like the 5th round. 9%th round.—2 sl. on the 
next 2 st., 12 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., while 
the other 9 are laid 
in a loop by fasten- 
ing to the fourth of 
the 12 ch. 1 de. 
on the same st. on 
which the last sl. 
was worked, * 1 
ch., 2 de. separa- 
ted by 1 loop (like 
the preceding) on 
the middle of the 
next 3 ch, in the 
preceding round; 
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finally, 1 ch., 1 sl. 
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“a wot sien PE SSSa Pegg eed Pe tb on 
set two buttons and loops of brown silk a Tr ps = raat i Ww ith ; he aa ie. 
elastic braid as shown by the illustra. = Fig. 1.—Gymnastic Surr ror Get —Fig. 2.—Gymnasric Surr ror Bor _ Fig. 3.—Gymyasic Surr ror Girt foo dpetg th wae hin sap - 3 e 
tion; on the inside of the case, in the From 8 to 10 YEARS OLD. rroM 11 to 13 YEARS OLD. FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. finally lsh. Po ae a ind at & ; 3 he 
corresponding direction, set brass rings For deseription see For pattern and description see Sup- For description see ma a da frat de in this pon 1 6th 
covered in single crochet with brown Supplement. plement, No. XIL, Figs. 44-48. Supplement, + vel As fo oe wat _ ~ 
silk, through which, in closing the 9 e000009000 6 ® G . the preceding round, then always 


pocket, the loops are slipped, then 
drawn over the buttons. The um- 
brella sheaths are joined on the sides 
and through the middle with the case 
ten inches from the straight end of 
the latter. For slipping in the cords ~ 
which connect the handle with the 
case, sew rings covered in singlé cro- 
chet with écru cotton flat on the um- 
brella sheaths at a distance of seven ER ae ee 
inches and three-quarters from each Til. Lid t . Are 
side, and cut out the double layer of SOCG COCO : Tee 
material inside of each ring. For the Fig. 3.—Grocuer Borper vor TrayELiine Case, 
handle coat a strip of card-board sev- Figs. 1 aNp~ 2, 



















Fig. 1.—Case ror TraveLtinc SHaw rs, UMBRELLAS, ETC. 


Crosep.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] PATENT-LEATHER AND Satin Boor. 





alternately 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 
3 sc. on the next 3 8t.; finally, 
instead of 3 se. work 2 sc. on 
the last 2 st. in the preceding 
round. 17th round.—6 ch., the 
first 3 of which count as first 
de., always alternately 1 de. on 
the fourth following st., 3 ch.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 
first 6 ch. in this round. 18th 
round.—4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de., always 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Trave.iine Case, alternately 1 de. on the second 


Fig. 1, Pace 361. following st. in the preceding 





g. 2.—Case ror TRAVELLING SHaw is, UMBRELLAS, ETC, 





Oren.—[See Figs. 1 and 3,] 
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round, 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the first 
4 ch. in this round. This completes one part of 
the cover. Through the cylinder-shaped handle 
run a piece of brown woolen cord forty-eight 
inches long, draw each end from the outside 
through the two brass rings, carry the cord over 
the umbrella sheaths, then again in the same di- 
rection through the brass rings, and fasten the 
ends of the cord together. For the ends of the 
case cut of pasteboard two round pieces each 
eight inches in diameter, and cover them on the 
outside with a strip of brown carriage leather 
four inches wide, which is sewed on plain on the 
outer edge, and box-pleated on the inner edge. 
The pleats are covered with a rosette worked 
with crochet cotton, as follows: 1st round.— 
Eight times alternately 1 loop of 15 ch., fasten 
to the first of these, then close the row of loops 
in a ring, fastening to the first st. in this round. 
2d round.—Going back on the st. to which the 
fastening was done in the preceding round, work 
2 sc. on each st. (the loops should come on the 
right side). 38d round.—Always alternately 1 
loop of 15 ch., fasten to the first of these, 1 se. 
on the next st. in the preceding round. 4th 
round.—2 se, on each sec. in the preceding round. 
5th round,—Like the 3d round. 6th round.—6 
ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., then 
always alternately 1 de. on the second following 
st., 3 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first dc. in this round, 7th round. 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 3 ch. in 
the preceding round, 9 de. on the following 3 ch. ; 
findlly, 1 sl. on the first sc. Fasten the thread 
and cut it off. 8th round.—Always alternately 
2 ste. (short treble crochet) on the next st. which 
was passed over in the round before the last, 3 
ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the first ste. in this round. 
9th round.—* 2 sc. separated by 3 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these) 
on the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 10 de., 
the middle 2 of which are separated by 3 p. on 
the next 3 ch., and repeat from ~ ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. Having lined the 
round parts with drilling, edge them with a cro- 
chet binding. Join the case with the ends, tack- 
ing together the corresponding st. of the binding 
with overhand stitches. The projecting part of 
the case forms a flap, and is furnished with 
straps, which are passed around the case as 
shown by Fig. 1, and the button-holes attached 
to the buttons on the case, For each strap cut 
of double brown carriage leather one piece twen- 
ty-four inches long and an inch and a half wide, 
which is sloped off on the sides, rounded off on 
one end, and furnished with slits for the button- 
holes. Trim the straps with a crochet border 
worked as shown by Fig. 3, with the exception of 
the lower part furnished with button-holes. This 
part is worked in sc. only, in connection with the 
border. After finishing the crochet-work, set it 
on the straps, and overcast the crochet button- 
holes together with the slits in button-hole stitch 
with crochet cotton. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. W. S.—Piqué dresses are very little used now. 
A kilt skirt and bunched-up polonaise will be pretty 
edged with Hamburg edging. 

Quivoy.—Tinted pear! or else satin buttons are used 
for black silk dresses. Very fine wash net is trimmed 
with Breton lace for bonnet strings, but sheer India 
muslin edged with Breton lace is more stylish. 

Mas. James, anD Orners.—You will find the address 
of the manufacturer of photo-enamel in Bazar No, 20, 
Vol. XI 

A Constant Svunscrisee.—Girls of seven and nine 
years of age will continue to wear sailor suits of flan- 
nel. They are made with sailor blouses and a kilt 
skirt. Either white or black braid is the trimming. 
Larger girls will have a cut-away basque and apron 
over-skirt for their flannel suits. 

Mxs. J. P. D.—Read about bustles in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIL 

Mrs, J. E. D.—Pleated silk ruffles are cut straight, 
not bias. 

Maxrrtep Lapy.—It is correct to address a single lady 
in formal writing as“ Madam.” A gentleman will not 
wear his wrapper and slippers when entertaining guests. 

Mrs. J. M. M.—Make the sprigged muslin like the 
Panier Basqne Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
XIL. White Breton lace two or three inches wide is 
the trimming. Do not line the basque. Get grena- 
dine and silk, either black or colored, to make a 
church dress by the Panier Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in the same paper. Elbow sleeves are for house 
dresses ; coat sleeves for church or street suits. Use 
pleated French lace to trim black barred grenadine 
like sample. Make with a basque and trimmed demi- 
train, 

Constant Reaper.—Scarfs of the grenadine or of 
silk attached in pleats to the end of a basque front, 
extended over the hips quite full, and forming flowing 
back drapery, will convert a plain dress into one with 
paniers. Illustrations given in February in Bazar No. 
8, Voi. XIL., will probably help you. 

M. E. G.—Your ideas about the striped silk are good. 
Make your daughter's graduating dress of white Per- 
sian lawn, or India muslin, or else sprigged or dotted 
muslin. Have a panier basque and full panier over- 
skirt, and trim it with pleated Breton lace of inex- 
pensive quality; also long-looped clusters of satin 
ribbon. The table linen should bear the name of the 
lady of the house—as “‘ Mary E. Smith,” or else merely 
the surname. 

Country Gret.—Violet silk will be pretty combined 
with your striped silk as a vest, revers, paniers, cuffs, 
collar, and fiounce, on a basque and trimmed skirt. 
Have a panier basque for the lawn dress, or else a 
Pinafore polouaise, See illustrations in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. XIL We take two-cent stamps for patterns, pro- 
vided they are in good condition. 

M. KE. T.—Regrets should be addressed to the person 
giving the reception. You should call on the bride 
whether or not you attend the wedding. 

Geyrert Poverry.—If you will make a basque and 
skirt of the silk goods, and use the woolen for a panier 
scarf and as pleating, you will have a stylish dress. 


Trim the front breadth quite high of alternate silk | 


and wool side pleats, and then put on the panier scarfs 
in front, curve them up over the basque edge on the 
hips, and drape them behind. You can reverse the 
fabrics if you prefer to do so, Make a scarf-shaped 





fichu or mantle of your Dolman. 





Tae liver is the great depurating, or blood- 
cleansing, organ of the system. Set the great 
housekeeper of our health at work, and the foul 
corruptions which accumulate in the blood and 
rot out, as it were, the machinery of life, are 
gradually expelled from the system. For this 
purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
with small daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, is pre-eminently the article 
needed. They cure every kind of humor from 
the worst scrofula to the common pimple, blotch, 
or eruption. Great eating ulcers kindly heal un- 
der their influence. Virulent blood-poisons are 
expelled from the system, and by their pergever- 
ing use the most tainted system may be complete- 
ly renovated. Enlarged glands, tumors, and 
swellings dwindle away and disappear under 
the influence of these great resolvents. Sold by 
druggists.—[ Com. } 





Prematvre loss of the hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in 
thousands of cases where the hair was coming 
out in handfuls, and has never failed to arrest 
its decay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth. It is at the same time unrivalled as a 
dressing for the hair. A single application will 
render it soft and glossy for several days.— 
[Com.] 











Ture is but one American perfume that has stood 
the test of time, and that is Murray & Lanman’s Flor- 
ida Water, which, for over seventy years, has been in 
constant use, and which is to-day admitted to be the 
only fragrant water adapted to the various uses of the 
bath, the handkerchief, and the toilet.—[{Com.] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—{ Com.] 











For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B. C. Perry’s Lotion. Dr, Perry's Comedone and 
Pimple Ri % (a different preparation) positively 
cures Pimples, Face Grubs, and Blackheads. Send for 
circular. Brent Goopv & Co., 22 Park Place, N.Y.-(Com.} 








Coryine bt Ma the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


‘Something that Will Amuse Everybody. 


We will send to any address (postpaid), upon the re- 
ceipt of two 3-cent stamps, our DIAMOND WAFER 
BAROMETER. It will foretell any change in the 
weather 6 to 12 hours, and is very fascinating to watca, 
the color changing 6 different shades, from a deep pink 
on the cf ha of wet, toa be Sy for dry weather. 

DIAMOND WAFER or VOCALIZER CO., 
Hopeman & Co,, Ag’ts, Simmons’ B’ld'g, Boston, Mass, 











BEAUTIFYING 


OSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 Weat 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugente’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 Ov per box. Applied free of charge. 














ILA ZTS,Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 








6 ) Gold Chromo, Glass, Fern, &., cards, all new style, 
IV 10c., name gold & jet. Davip Bros., Northford, Ct. 








‘AK 
POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
— ~—s cans by all yori A ~y ve mailed 

oO an rae pee , on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING Pow ER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 


~~ L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 








THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HIAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 


Goods sent to all of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.0.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


CHINA AMD GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 





‘ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goons rrom Weexty Trapx Sacre a Sprctatry. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. Hadley,Coopet Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C.O.D., or P.O. money-order, 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 
Who are his Special nts, 
for their TMicoteated “Oete, 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 
tion this paper. 

















NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right-to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut ay Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





POS IN-1578. 





as PAYSON’S. Used with a common pen, 
without a preparation, nothing is so simple or 


N: INK HAS STOOD CRITICAL TESTS 80 well 
reliable. 


ld by all druggists and stationers. 








Every 
half so much 


one who does not own one misses 
you are going 
with you; it ho its cost hundreds of 
try is 


GOSSAMER HAMMOCKS. 
one should owne Hammock. 
it in warm weather as a hammock stretc 


good . There is no other one article that will give ene- 
hed in the shade, and any- 
of the pleasure to be obtained in the summer 
on a vacation into the woods or to the a Hammock 

times. The most mon Hammock in the 


com! 
Mexican Grass Hammock ; this is made of vegetable fibre and soon 


rots and unravels. The Hammock we offer is the Union G 
made of doubled and twisted cotton cord. 


i. 


in the 









etit will not unravel, and it will never rot. 


are 
rings. The lar is U Gossamer 
ren Nt cents extra. SPAU 





almost to 
They t and can 
trimamed in red and bi nickel 


Hammock, to address, by 
ING ds 0O., 


atevery mesh. It can be cut 
w 


4; we wil a 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation : 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS, 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





BRANCH STORE: 
{sounstox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl st, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & OC. JOHNSTON. 





THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
J improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
4 are soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 

a bones) fits with perfect ease and is 
‘arranted not to break over the hips. 
Priee, - - $1.25. 







For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’'S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 


PHILIP HIGHFIELD'S 


CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


AND 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 








COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 

In concluding an article on bow shooting and bow 
and arrow making, in September Scribner, 1877, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., the gen- 
tlemanly and enthusiastic archer, who, by his writings, - 
has placed archery foremost and among the popular 

astimes of America, says: ‘‘ No home-made bows or 

rget arrows can half-way equal those beautiful 
weapons made by Philip Highfield, of London.” 

The “ Modern Rules ” of Lawn Tennis, Cloth, 25c. 

The “ Modern Archery,” Cloth and Gold, 25c. 

We have just published a 196-page Catalogue, con- 
taining 700 Illustrations of Sporting Goods, &., &c. 
Price, by mail, 10c. 

PECK & SNYDER, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 





Royal Princess: 


AND 


Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 8 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 
48 & 50 Walker Street, N.Y. 
a@7~ No connection with the firm we undersell. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
a for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, Box 1, Station E, N. Y. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


TO MOTHERS:—You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put on old-style of carri . 


.- P. TIBBAL 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations. 








"4 UTOGRAPH Albums for 15c.43-page book, illus. with 
24 Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, &c. J. ¥. Ingalls, Lynn,Mass, 








60 Cards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,80 Ocean Shells, Snow- 
flake, &c. uameon, 10c, Cliuton Bros. Clintonville, Ct, 
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REMEMD ER, 


Before you plan your summer shopping, to sub- 


=" BEERICHS? 
Fashion Quarterly, 


The most complete and cheapest Fashion M 


is79 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A_Hovservenisn’e Goons. 


MILLINERY. o'V'5 SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 0 GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. Oo Oo, Crooxery. 
LACES. OD 0 CHINA. 


J ONES 





issued from the press, and the only reliable 


MANUAL OF SHOPPING 


published. The Summer Number, now ready, con- 
tains a variety of information suited to the season, 
including descriptions of Summer Sports of 
every kind, Tourists’ and Travellers 
Accessories, Books for Summer HRead- 
ing, &e., &e. 

Subscriptions can commence at any time. 
50 cents a year; single copies, 15 cents. 

Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS,CLOTHS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, &., HAS NEVER BEEN SUR- 
PASSED IN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON, AND OUR 
PRICES ARE LOWER THAN HITHERTO. 

We call especial attention to our SILKS, 
as we are now offering some wonderful 
bargains. 

Our Spring Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
DERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


BLACK GRENADINES, 
Seasides, Bunting, 86, 


IN DAMASSE, STRIPED, 
AND LACE EFFECTS, 


From 25c. to $2 50 per Yard, 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT WE HAVE 
EVER SHOWN, AND THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., & 847 Broadway. 


Saratoga lwa Wy FyereeAB ATOR 


ose front HAIR is THIN 
jor POUSTINATE, or, whose 

forehead is hich, acts like 

fporebe oe be Fiala 
\Wome Being 
ade ot naturally curly 
nea itentirely does away 
with crim: ping and lon | 

your own b Beware ¢ 
Jmitations nM rs. C. 


ae ON Fatentes and sole owner and Dealer in 

&c. 210 Wabash-av. Chicago. 

ae e wry to Md : asvmaing to color and length of 
parting. Be nt ( C. 0. D., with privilege of returning. 


Only 








MAIL OR- 





Trade 
th 


t 


{ 


BUY YOUR WINDOW SHADES 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


JAY CC. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 and 446 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


IMITATION LACE Shades, with and without gold 
bands; Rich and Elaborate DADO Shades, gold back- 
zround, in all colors to match ; WALL-PAPER and 

‘RESCO of Eastlake designs. 

EMPIRE Opaque Cloth, Hanp Mave, manufactured 
by us only, all widths, from 37 in. to 104 in., acknowl- 
edged by upholsterers the best made. 

SPRING FIXTURES. Kine & Son’s HOLLAND, 
TASSELS, FRINGE, PICTURE CORD, &c., at low- 
est prices. 





CHILDREN’S PATENT 
ELASTIC KNEE - PROTEC- 
TOR, a handsomely-colored litho- 
graphic pe ture,representing a group 
of children at play, wearing the 
Knee - Protector, sent free to any 
part of the United States. The pro- 
tector may be procured at any Dry 
Goods or Fancy Store in the U. 8. ; or, 
a pair will be sent tis the mail, prepaid, by enc ‘los 
ing 80c. to GEO. E. KING, M’f'r, 575 Broadway, N. Y. b A 








50 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 allchromos, 10¢. Star Printing Co. »Northford, Ct. 





Lisrary or Coneress, 
Coryriaut Orrior, WasHineTon. } 

To wit: Be rr Rememuxeep, that on the 18th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1879, ARTHUR HILDRETH, 
surviving son of RIC HARD HILDRETH, deceased, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Book, the title or description of which is 
in the following words, to wit: 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO THE END OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CONGRESS. By Ricuarp 
Hitpretru. Revised Edition. In Three Volumes, 
Vol, I1.—John Adams and Jefferson. 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in confor- 

mity with the laws of the United States respecting 

copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 years from August 18, 1879, when 
the first term of 28 years will have “expired. 


Kighth came _eieinth Amemnin 





_Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 


“'Nineteenth Street. 








SHOES.9 og” sILKs. 
CLOTHS. ~U Oo” caRPErs. 
pomestics, 2p CO DRESS GOODS. 
upnorstery. [9 A co surrs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. ov ‘SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Unlike any other house, we 
complete personal and 
outfits. Great bargains 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 
lllustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ COSTUMES 


In the Newest Designs, 


CHILDREN'S & MISSES’ SUITS, 


All Sizes and Styles, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
Our Fashion Book and Price-List, of over 100 pages, 


is now out, and will be forwarded on receipt of three 
cents postage, 


furnish 
housekeeping 
in every de- 








RICHARD MEARES & C0., 


6th Avenue and 19th Street. 









elke disagreeable oder peculiar 
Crapt, we can effectually remove, and no matter how 
rusty, faded or soiled your Veils, Bonnets , Sacques 
s may be, they are refinished and made 
nd mess or sea~air, by Shriver’s 
by mail. 
















‘ow can send your cra 


“the Monumental shoe dres- 
¢ enamel, eic. 


carria; etc. » Ter- 
le. 


erms reasona 







on RIVER & co. 
Domestic” Burip1ne, 
Broadway @ 11th St., N.Y. 


Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y,, 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. 8.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors. 


NOW READY, 


Our Fort-Page Catalogne 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


18 ELEGANT New Style obey Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. L Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


A GIFT 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD. 


A copy of Brown’s famous Illustrated Shake- 
spearian Almanac for 1879, together with a copy 
of his illustrated paper, the Growing World, will be 
sent free to any one who will send their address on a 
one-cent postal card. Address J. GIBSON BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 











of our Prettiest Motto Chromo Cards, or 25 Illwmi- 
nated Chromos,10c. Nassau Carp Co. ),Nassau,N. Y. 


‘DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 


With Buttons, Waist Belting, &c.; also, Crochet and 
Silk Buttons made to order to match dresses. GEO. F. 
EDWARDS, 339 Sixth Ave., N. Y. (over Bluxome’s.) 








50 Perf umed | Bon-ton & Gilt-edge asst’d Cards,name in 
gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 








0 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
in gold and jet,10c. G. "A. Spine, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


Wuorrsate Hovss, Reta Hovse, 
600 & 602 Broadway, 34 East 1 4th Street, 
NEW YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


Invite Attention to their Stocks of 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, &c., &ce., 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE 
LATEST AND MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods § Se mt by Mail or Expre ss. 


~ Novelties in 


LACE ARTICLES. 


BLACK and WHITE SPANISH MANTILLAS, 
And OBLONGS. Also, BRETON LACE, 
SCARFS, FICHUS, JABOTS, COLLARETTES, Etc. 


Swiss, Silk, and 
Crepe de Chine Ties, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
And a Large ASSORTMENT of BLACK and WHITE 


TRIMMING LACES, 


In BRETON, TORCHON, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, SPANISH, DUCHESSE, Etc. 


A.T, STEWART & CO, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


E. VAN VORST & CO,, 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS, ready trimmed, and trimmed to order 
in the most ele vant designs. First-class trimmers 
only employed. Special attention given to 
BRIDAL ORDERS, 

MOURNING ORDERS, 
PATTERN BONNETS. 

Orders for trimmed Hats and Bonnets, by Express 
sent C.O.D., with privil ege of examining. If not sat- 
isfactory, can be returned at our expense. 











&CO’S- 


og ae 
MEDICINES. 





Sold at all Drug Stores. 


Circulars mailed FREE on application, from D. D. 
& CO., 35 Wooster Street, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, e Oy eh iwends 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, « + APES: 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... Mba eavccces ce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber*other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTVERS, 

Franxurm Squanz, New York. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxcy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 








50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case,10c., 
name in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E. Wallingford, Ct 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 
Enlarged in Size and from New Type. With 77 
Illustrations, I 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Lornurgor Morey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. "A New 
Cheap Edition is vow ready. 3 vols., 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$600. Sold only in Sets. 

IIT. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 
By Justin MoCartuy. Number L., containing Vol- 
umes I.and IL 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IV. 

THE FOUR GEORGES. Sketches of Manners, 
Morals, Court and Town Life. By Wiuttam Maxe- 
PRACK TuackERAY. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 

We 

STORIES OF THE OLD DOMINION, from the 
Settlement to the End of the Revolution. By Joun 
Esten Cooke. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Vi. 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with Special Reference tu 
the History of the Israelites. by 8. C. Barrier, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 


Vil. 
EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. By ALexanper WiLttaM Kineiake, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents, vine 


MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. 


By the Rev. WittiuaM 
M. Tayuor, D.D. le 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
1X. 
OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Ressets. Mirrorp. 82mo, Pa- 
per, 2 cents; Cloth, 40 Magen 


BALLADS OF BATTLE "Ano BRAVERY. Selected 
by W. Gorvon MoCans. 32mo, Paper, 25 cepts; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


—_——————$—$— > 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Basildon, By Mrs. Atrrzev W. Hunt. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuzy. 15 
cen 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn, 
That Artful Vicar. 
The Sherlocks. 


15 cents. 
15 cents. 

By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents, 
Quaker Cousins. By Aonzs Macvonett. 15 cents. 
By F. W. Roptinson. 


The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Breappon. 


Coward Conscience. 15 cents. 
15 cents. 
The Grahams ofInvermoy. By M.C. Sriatuine. 15 cts. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuen Hoey. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts, 
By Miss M. E. Bravvow. 


The Last of Her Line. 


By Mrs. O.trnant. 15 cents. 


Vixen. 15 cents. 

15 cents. 

The Awakening. By Kat MARINE S. Maoquor. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By SaMvE. Avams Deaxe. T5 cents. 
Within Sound of the Sea. 4 


Kelverdale. 


10 cents. 


By the Eagt or Desarr. 15 cents. 


A True Marriage. By Emutry Srenper. 15 cents. 


An International Episode. By Henny James, Jr. 20 
cents, 
Man and Wife. 


By Witxte Coxtins, 15 cents. 


Ss” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


em Harrrr’s Catarocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BI BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥, 
WG PERCY THE BIRD lights upon 

oe the perches, which 

¢ keeps the wheel mov- 

ing. Itis healthy and 
a delight to the Bird, 
The most charming 
novelty of the age. 
Sold by House- 
furnishing Hardware, 
Drug, and Crockery 
Stores throu hout the 
S. Send for Circu- 
lar. MaNur’D ONLY BY 


JOHN C. JEWRTT & SONS, - 


BUFFALO, N. bai 





\ 


1 OF ‘EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 
References in all parts of the country. Circu- 


PURCHASES 
fom oiehen full infermation, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DEC 


CKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 





5 Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 


J ANTED.—ENERGETIC LADY AGENTS can 
\j make $10 per month selling Mrs. B. C. Surra 
& Co.’s Skirt Suspenders, and Ladies’ and Children’s ~ 
Stocking Supporters, the best selling articles of the 
kind made. Address, 214 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 





50 CHROMO, Snowflake, &c., no 2 alike, 1%. ; or 20 
Motto cards, 10c. Dime Card Co., Nasean, N. Y. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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“ Now, Lucy, wuen I say ‘Freez,’ you Go ue. 


FACETLE. 


A yvoune lady from the city, boarding for the summer 
at a farm-house on the borders of Delaware County, 


visited the dairy attached 
and watched with marked 
attention the country maid 
in her toil. 

“Your task is a labori- 
ous one,” she remarked to 
the maid. 

** Somewhat, 
was the reply. 

* Nature is indeed won- 
derful in her workings,” 
continued the lady. “ Ob- 
serve the green grass in 
the fields, ‘and in a short 
time it is converted into 
milk, and from milk into 
butter.” 

“ Yes, ma’sm.” 

“Honey is a strange 
anomaly also. Observe 
the little bee wandering 
from flower to flower, ex- 
tracting the sweetness 
therefrom, and depositing 
it in the globular form in 
the comb.” 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“ After the formation of 
butter, I have been told 
the milk is termed butter- 
milk.” 


* Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ist sufficient nu- 
triment in it to be of any 
practical use ?” 

* Yea, ma’am.” 

“TfLam not aanesting 
your patience, may I as 
you what use is made of 
the buttermilk ?” 

“We feed some of it to 
the h and what's left 
we f to the boarders.” 


ma’am,” 


—_—_——- 

Ata recent examination 
of a ladies’ class in Scot- 
land, the following dia- 
logue occurred : 

NSTRUOTOR. “What 
does Condillac say about 
brates in the scale of be- 
ing ?” 

Srupent. “He says a 
brute is an imperfect ani- 
mal.” 


Instavoros. “ And what 
is man ?” 

Srupent. “ Man is a per- 
fect brute,” 





An IntTE.iicent Jury.—The verdict of the coroner’s 
inquest on the death of a child was: “The child was 
suffocated, but there is no evidence to show that the 
suffocation was before or after death.” 


Ong, Two, Free !” 


% Sorry I have no small change,” said a gentleman to 
a beggar. 
“All right, yer honor,” was the reply; “I'll give ye 


‘ 1 make good his position. 
credit. Where do ye live? 
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TEMPT NOT THY NEIGHBOR. 
In SPITE OF wHIcH ComMAND, Mrs. Fitz Roy Goss SforrinG witH ALL HER JEWELRY ON. 





In New Zealand, as in California, the Chinaman 
abounds, and there, too, he has to resort to strategy to 


It is related that in Otago, 


where Scotchmen are a majority of the colonists, a 


contract for grading a road 
was to be let, and the low- 
est bid was signed ‘* Mac- 
pherson.” Notice was 
sent to the said Macpher- 
son to meet the Board and 
complete the contract. In 
due time they met, but 
behold! Macpherson was 
yellow in hue, and had an 
unmistakable pig-tail. 

* Bat,” gasped the Pres- 
ident, “‘your name can’t 
be Macpherson ?” 

“Allee lightee,” cheer- 
fully answered John; “ no» 
body catch um contlact in 
Otago unless the name 


The contract was signed, 
and the Mongolian Mac- 
pherson did his work as 
well as if he had really 
hailed from Glasgow. 





An admirer of Weston, 
Rowell, O'Leary, and oth- 
er “‘tramps” purchased a 
copy of Walker's Diction- 
ary, under the impression 
that it was a work on pe- 
destrianism, 

_>———— 


Tornine vp.—A man 
who had been waiting a 
long time for something 
to turn up, stepped on a 
barrel hoop, and it turned 
up with celerity. 

—_—_———— 


Who is going to pay us 
for the forty days that are 
Lent every spring ? 

> — 


A member of the rhetor- 
ical class in a certain col- 
lege had just finished his 
declamation, when the pro- 
fessor said, ‘Mr. ——., do 
you suppose a general 
would address his soldiers 
in the manner in which 
you spoke that piece ?” 

“ Yea, Sir, 1 do,” was the 
reply, “if he was half 
scared to death.” 
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having the most splendid time. Aren’t you? 








PAST AND PRESENT. 


Younc Lavy (to her maiden aunt, who wants to go home). “ Why, auntie, must I go so soon? I’m just 
” 





A GOOD PROTECTOR. 
"ANGLER (yzading sign). “ Yes, I should say they were. No bulldozing here, anyhow.’* 
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